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PHYSIOLOGY ano HEALTH 


By HERBERT W. Conn, Ph. D. 
Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University 


| Treats normal, vigorous health as_ the 
| rightful heritage of the child. 


Embodies the latest scientific data in re- 
gard to correct habits of living. 


Lays special stress upon the avoidance of 
disease. 


_ Treats physiology and anatomy as _ the 
basis of the hygienic instruction. 


Gives particular attention to public health | 
and sanitation. 


Is exceptionally sane and wholesome. 


BOOK ONE, 45c. BOOK TWO, 70c. 
ONE BOOK COURSE, 75c. 
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NEW-WORLD SCIENCE SERIES 
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Science for Beginners 


By DELOS FALL 


Albion College, Michigan 


A FIRST book in general science for seventh, eighth, or 
ninth grades. This is a new kind of science book. It 


teaches the scientific method by explaining the method and _ 
making the pupil conscious of it, by approaching the studies | 


as projects to be solved, and by carrying the subjectsthrough | 


to the principles of the subject. 


Its matter is related to the life of-the child; is interesting, 
useful, and important in itself; and gives the fundamental 
conceptions of nature that are needed for satisfactory 
progress in any synthetic science. 


The book is interestingly written and attractively and 


amply illustrated with 231 realistically drawn pictures in- | 


stead of diagrams. 
ix + 382. pages. $1.28 


BLAISDELL’S EXERCISE AND 
REVIEW BOOK IN BIOLOGY 


A combined laboratory guide, notebook, and review book for students’ 
use. Meets the —— requirements, and the plan of any test in 
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illustrations. 
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NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST 
ARE USING AND COMMENDING THE 


WALSH-SUZZALLO ARITHMETICS 


Stephen S. Colvin, Prof. of Educational Psy- 
chology, Brown University, Providence, R. I.: They 
are a distinct contribution to the teaching of this 
subject. 


Miriam S, Skidmore, State Normal School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn.: The plan of the books is especially 
to be commended as all the essentials of arithmetic 
are taught in six years, and Book III makes such 
practical applications of them. 


W. A. Maddox, Principal, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y.: They are nearer our needs than any 
series I have examined. 


Ann E. Pierce, Dean of Women, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.: They are full of splen- 
did suggestions of method and material for the 
teaching of arithmetic, and are proving very help- 
ful to me in the course in methods which I am pre- 
senting. 


Chas. Fordyce, Dean, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska: I regard the Walsh-Suzzallo 
Arithmetics as the best contribution on the subject. 
We use them in our Teachers College. 


Ellwood P. Cubberley, Prof..of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Cal.: The old Walsh series was 
good, but Professor Suzzallo’s revision is better. 


J. F. Guy, Dept. of Mathematics, Pittsburgh 
Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa.: To my mind the 
Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics are the first really mod- 
ern books in arithmetic that I have seen. 


Helen Giliss, National Cathedral School for Girls, 
Washington, D. C.: The arrangement of material is 
most advantageous from the standpoint of present- 
day theory in teaching arithmetic. 


F. A. Larck, Principal, Stowe School, Chicago, 
Jil.: As a sample of skill and sense in mathematical 
arrangement and selection, they are superior and 
more up to date than any other set of arithmetic 
books that I have seen. 


A. G. Ferguson, Superintendent, Bahlonega, Ga.: 
They are just the books I have been looking for for 
several years. 


A Course of Study in Arithmetic and a monograph on 
“The Modern Teaching of Arithmetic” mailed free on request. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART AT HOME AND ABROAD 


BY JAMES PARTON HANEY 


Director of Art in High Schools, New York City 
[Address before the Association of Commerce, Chicago.] 


For a long time education was governed by 
the clergy. The men of the church had the 
learning. We can hark back to the time when 
a man who could read and write could even 
claim immunity from punishment for crime, be- 
cause of the possession of this learning. Then, 
to be able to read and write was an immense 
asset and the schools put their pressure on read- 
ing and writing. 

As countries grew, trade expanded. The 
counting house then brought forward its de- 
mands. The merchant needed clerks who could 
reckon readily, and for this reason number work— 
arithmetic—came to be added to what we call the 
“course of study.” Thus a trio formed the basis 
of the school curriculum in this country. As, 
however, we developed and became a great 
manufacturing land, we experienced in an in- 
creasing degree the demands of the factory. It 
is now the manufacturer who is bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the schools, wishing to see 
them train their pupils so that they will be use- 
ful in his work. 

The question as to how the course of study is 
made up is one not settled in the office of the 
superintendent of schools. In the last analysis it is 
settled by the industrial needs of the community. 
For that reason the subject of industrial art comes 
to the fore at the time when our expanding com- 
merce makes it important that the American 
maker and American product have a fair anil 
equal chance in the markets of the world. 

The other day there came to my desk a 
volume made by students. It came from a 
single class in the art school of Leicester, Eng- 
land. This class was one in lithography, and 
every page in the book had been designed, 
drawn, put on the stone and through the press 
by an individual student. These pages were 
beautiful and noteworthy examples of lithog- 
raphy. Yet this work was only a small part 
of that done in one little known industrial art 
school in England. When, however, one sees 
how thorough is this preparation, one sees the 
first and basal principle of these schools. This 
principle looks to see each student so prepared 
in his specialty that he may successfully prac- 
tice it in the industrial world. 

The idea that we are able in this country to 
develop our educational system by ourselves, 
and without reference to educational systems 
elsewhere, is an error. How grave this error is, 


in industrial education, one can scarcely realize 
until one comes to study in detail the industrial 
preparedness of our foreign competitors. Art 
education in these schools is of serious concern 
to the state. It is regarded, economically, as 
one of the most important things that the state 
can be interested in, for on every hand it 
touches industry. 

I have been in towns which were filled with 
steel works; there was an industrial art school 
for these workers. I have been in towns which 
were filled with silk factories; there was an in- 
dustrial art school for silk workers. So one 
may find pottery schools, lace workers’ schools, 
etc., in villages, and schools offering art train- 
ing in half a dozen industries in larger towns. 
It is virtually a fact that every continental city 
of any importance has an industrial art school 
of its own, supported in part by city and in part 
by the state. In these schools they have splendid 
equipments, but from our point of view, ridicu- 
lously small classes. 

In one foreign town I visited an industrial art 
school which was directed by a personal friend. 
He took me through the various classes, some 
with twenty students, some with fifteen, until 
we came at last to an advanced architectural 
class. Here we saw a well-paid professor, who 
was teaching day and evening. He had a studio 
of his own next to the b’g studio of the school, 
and pursued his own profession at the same 
time that he gave criticism in the school, but 
his class when seen only numbered three. I 
shaped very carefully a question and put it to 
the director. 

“Sir, although this class is not large, I never- 
theless assume that you consider the course a 
success.” He turned and looked me in the 
eye, and said: “My dear sir, the men who can 
do this advanced type of architectural design 
are very few. If we only had one man we 
should offer this course to him, for who knows 
what that man might do for the architecture of 
our country.” 

You can draw from this answer some idea as 
to what is the chief motive behind th’s training 
of the talented worker. It is that he shall be 
trained to the point where he can work with the 
greatest efficiency, not merely for his own sake, 
but for the sake of the state, which, too, profits 
by his skill. 

In this country we have a number of arts 
and crafts societies. For the most part these 
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are not very influential or far-reaching. Abroad 
there may be seen associations of foremost art 
workers with great business organizations be- 
hind them. Their establishments are to be 
found in all the large cities, with rooms beauti- 
fully fitted up for the exhibition of contributors’ 
works. Artists of note are back of these associ- 
ations and are delighted to sign their contribu- 
tions. Hence, one finds single pieces of furni- 
ture, or whole rooms, designed by men famous 
in the art world. These men, trained by the 
state, are proud to lend their talent to the 
development of the industrial arts. Thus the 
state draws interest on its investment. 

You can number the public industrial art 
schools of this country, supported by state or 
city funds, on your fingers. Our national short- 
coming in this respect is amazing. When my 
friends abroad had shown me their schools, they 
turned and said: “Now tell us about your great 
New York school.” I said: “I am very sorry; 
we have none.” They could not believe that a 
city of five million inhabitants, one of the great- 
est manufacturing cities in the world, had not 
self-interest and public spirit enough to sift 
out its talented workers and use them for the 
benefit of city and state. To them it was incon- 
ceivable, because contrary to their ideas of 
economic common sense. 

I failed in another particular to convince my 
foreign friends. This happened when I tried to 
translate the phrase which reads in English as 
follows: “There are many in America who 
think that the teaching of drawing is a frill.” 
Can you translate that into French? Can you 
translate that into German? I found it very 
difficult. The reason was because my hearers 
had not the condition of mind which enables one 
to make the translation. If you wish to say a 
thing is “a frill” in education, you must have 
for hearer, a man who understands what you 
mean by thinking lightly of the subject. If he 
has been trained from boyhood to look at indus- 
trial art education as one of the things which it 
is most profitable to the state to develon, to 
attempt to make him understand that there is a 
great industrial people who look wnon it as a 
frill, is to try to make an idea plain which is 
quite foreign to his thinking. “ 

Permit me to draw for you a nicture of a 
typical industrial art school—one of the great 
group of schools which spot the map of Europe 
in the pattern of the cities. You must fancy 1 
good sized building with a score of large studios 
for the students and nearly as many more smaller 
ones for the artist teachers. There will also be 
an auditorium, or meeting hall, for public lec- 
tures, and an exhibition gallery in which choice 
specimens of the students’ work are to be 
shown. 

Great numbers of students we shall not see, 
for the c'asses are never very large. Twenty cr 
twenty-five students may at most be found in 
the entering sections, but as one follows these 
groups through the school into the higher grades, 
one finds their numbers growing smaller. Some 
have gone to work, some have not been able to 
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keep the pace. The school, however, makes 
every effort to retain throughout the course 
those whose work indicates them to be of un- 
usual talent. 

Fees are asked of all entering students, 
though these for local pupils are never high. 
The boy of talent, who cannot pay these mod- 
erate charges, sees them reduced, or cut in half, 
If he still cannot afford to pay them, they are 
waived altogether and he is accepted free. [f 
even then he cannot remain in the school and 
yet shows by his work that he is full of promise, 
the school pays him to attend! We call such 
payments “scholarships,” they call them “sti- 
pendia”; but by either name, they mean only 
one thing: that the school, or rather the state, 
which is behind the school, regards it as more 
to its interest to see that the student with 
special gift or talent stays in the school, than 
that he be allowed to leave without that talent 
being perfected to a point where it will be a 
matter of profit to the state. Again the ques- 
tion is regarded as an economic one in which 
the welfare of the state is best served by the 
training of the worker to the point of greatest 
efficiency. 

I had occasion, not long ago, to visit a manu- 
facturer of fine furniture in New York City. 
Said he, as he took me through his workshop: 
“IT am very much concerned.” I asked him, 
“Why?” and he replied, “My best workmen are 
growing old. In a few short years these men 
you see here will no longer be able to work, and 
I know not where men are to be obtained to 
replace them.” “Why not,” said I, “secure your 
workers from the same source whence you ob- 
tained these?” “Alas,” said he, “that will be 
impossible. Each of these men was trained in a 
foreign industrial art school. They are all ex- 
pert workmen who had years of schooling be- 
fore their years of practice in the trade. We 
have sought in vain to secure native talent with 
anything like this careful training. The lads 
who apply to us for positions lack, woefully, 
any technical knowledge, and there is no school 
to which they can go which will train them in 
the higher branches of this work. As you know, 
the apprentice hip system has virtually d’‘s- 
appeared and we are in no position to train them 
curselves, so what we are to do I do not know.” 

Consciously, or unconsciously, we have, for 
many years, been using talent trained in foreign 
industrial art schools in the development of our 
own industr:es. Not a few men who have been 
state-trained abroad have been employed by 
us to our advantage. But now there flares on 
the other side of the water a conflagration. 
This has not only consumed some of the best 
blood trained in the schools of the warring na- 
tions, but has shut many of these institutions 
and will leave them, for many years, at a disad- 
vantage in meeting the needs of their own com- 
munities, let alone supplying us with expert 
workers. 

We are surely short-sighted if we fail to 
realize how important this question is soon to 
become. The economic questions involved in 
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the war will not be settled by any “Peace Con- 
vention,” for deep lying among the causes of 
this international quarrel are questions as to 
who shall control the channels of trade, who 
shall govern the markets, who shall, in economic 
sense, “have a place in the sun.” Peace may 
come on border lines, but the economic war for 
markets keeps on, and in this war the skilled 
designer plays a major part. It is a war fought 
by the man behind the pencil rather than the 
man behind the gun. The question with 
us is not only the training of an army of de- 
fence, which shall, by its skill, offer goods which 
shall be first choice in our home markets, but 
the training of an army of offence, which shall 
produce goods so well-designed and made, that 
world markets, other than our own, will be- 
come ours by virtue of the attractiveness of our 
product. 

In conversation with Detroiters, you will find 
an inevitable tendency of the native to talk 
“stream-line” to you. They will talk in auto- 
mobile terms, but these terms are very largely 
the terms of design. The enthusiast talks 
about the beauty of this car, or of that. He ad- 
vances, with spirit, what advertisers call “choice 
talking points.” In other words, he uses h’s 
knowledge of practical aesthetics to show you 
in what way the product made in his town was 
well worth having. This is art in business. It 
is art founded on the fundamental principles of 
design. It is art that speaks of fine line and fine 
form, but speaks of these in no sentimental 
fashion, but with appreciation of what advan- 
tage good design is in a business way. 

Every manufacturer in this room, or man who 
handles a manufactured product, shou'd under- 
stand that art plays a definite part both in the 
construction and in the sale of that product. 
It appears in the design and color of the goods 
themselves, in the cartons in which they are 
packed, in the boxes which hold the cartons, and 
the labels on the boxes; in the printed circulars 
which advertise the goods, in the merchant’s 
window in which they are displayed. The man 
who knows how to buy advertising, good in de- 
sign and color, how to devise well-printed mat- 
ter, how to pack goods attractively and to show 
them in a window so that they will draw trade, 
that man, by virtue of his practical knowledge 
of art, is bringing dollars to himself and reputa- 
tion to his town and state. 

There are in Chicago some three hundred and 
fifty thousand school children. Do you sense 
the size of this army? Imagine them marshaled 
at the further end of Michigan Avenue. Let us 
go out and watch them pass. Here they come, 
in regiments a thousand strong, sweeping by in 
double locked lines, a full regiment every six 
minutes, ten thousand an hour. It is now two 
o’clock. Let us watch them pass. Hour after 
hour, without the slightest break, the close 
ranks rise and fall. Evening comes on. It 
grows dark, but the moving river never stops. 
It’s midnight now. For ten hours that stream 
has flowed and not one-third have yet passed 
by! Morning dawns, and then high noon, and 


as the endless childish faces pass, the hands 
creep round to two o’clock. A full day gone, 
and over a hundred thousand children still to 
come! 

In these serried ranks of marchers are chil- 
dren with talents of varied kinds. Some are to 
be good musicians. Some to be skilled in the 
art of writing. For some, numbers are to be as 
play, and some shall speak with the gift of 
tongues. But there is also a precious group in 
this vast horde, some three hundred, four hun- 
dred, five hundred, who have latent in their fin- 
gers the skill of the master of design, which 
might make precious countless millions of 
manufactured forms. These boys and girls 
should not escape from the school with that 
talent wrapped as in a napkin, with this gift left 
to shrink and wither as a flower unwatered and 
unsunned. 

The war which is now being waged abroad 
has fundamentally connected with it economic 
questions which concern us deeply. This coun- 
try should prepare itself for what must come 
after the war. When protocols are made, when 
peace is finally declared, when the guns are 
silent, and the armies disbanded, the economic 
war for the markets of the world will still go on. 
In such a war, where nation strives with nation 
through mills and shops, and every artery of 
trade—in such a war—there is no peace! 


EDUCATIONAL APHORISMS 
BY F. B. PEARSON 
State Superintendent, Ohio 

Education is a spiritual process however much 
we may strive to make it an architectural or a 
mechanical process. 

The teacher sometimes is grading papers when 
he should be out in the open gazing up into the 
starry sky. 

There should be equipoise between learning 
and doing. If A has twice as much learning as 
b, then A should be doing twice as much of the 
world’s work as B. 

A teacher gains more growth in striving to 
locate the Pleiades than in striving to locate the 
decimai point. 

The teacher will find the superintendent quite 
worth while if she’ll only go out half way to 
meet him. 

The artist teacher attends to all the details of 
her work and yet does not decline to the plane 
of the mere technician. 

The artist clearly sees the finished statue be- 
fore he touches chisel to marble. Otherwise, 
he were an artisan. So with the teacher. Un- 
less she can pre-vision her pupils as mature men 
and women, she proclaims herself a mere arti- 
san, and not an artist. 

We shal! not win out into the clear in our 
educational concepts and practices until we 
slough off some of the traditional notions that 
have come down to us from the past. We still 
hold to the notion that if a child sits on a seat 
in a schoolhouse for six hours he will gain six 
times as much education as if he sat on that 
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same seat for one hour. We still have the no- 
tion that if a child turns 100 pages of a book he 
will gain ten times as much education as if he 
turns ten pages of that same book. We still have 
the notion that the child goes to school to learn 
arithmetic, grammar and geography. These 
and many other concepts of education must be 
radically changed or we shall not advance. 

The boy does not go to school to learn arith- 
metic and geography but does go to school to 
learn how to live both sanely and agreeably to 
himself and others. Life is the great problem 
and the school is designed to help the boy solve 
the problem. If arithmetic helps in the solution 
of this problem, then arithmetic is a good thing 
and should be encouraged. If a sunrise helps 
to solve this problem, then a sunrise is a good 
thing. Furthermore, if the sunrise causes some- 
thing to happen inside the boy and the arithme- 
tic fails to cause that something to happen in the 
boy, then the sunrise is preferable to the arith- 
metic. The sunrise is a common experience, but 
the function of education is to redeem the com- 
mon things of life from the plane of the com- 
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monplace. If the boy can somehow win the 
concept that a sunrise, instead of being a com- 
mon thing, is a glorious miracle, then some- 
thing has happened in that boy that will give 
him a wider and higher notion of life. The dis- 
covery of America has been droned over so often 
that it seems a common thing to the boy who 
reads it in the history, but if some teacher is 
potent enough to have that common fact re- 
deemed from the plane of the commonplace and 
take its place in the thinking of the boy as one 
of the world’s great dramas, then something has 
happered inside that boy which makes for a 
broader outlook and keener appreciation of all 
history. 

We do well, therefore, to take stock of our 
methods in the school to see whether the facts 
of the book become more and more common as 
we drone over them or whether these facts are 
so vitalized that they will become living entities 
in the life of the child. To make these facts 
vital, the teacher must be vital, and only sucha 
teacher can finally achieve a really vitalized 
school. 


Come forth from tbe fields, come fortb from tbe bills 
Come forth from tbe farm, the mines and the mills, 
From pleasure or slumber, from work or from play, 
Come fortb in your armor, to aid ber today; 

There’s a thing to be told, and a deed to be done, 

A truth to be uttered, a war to be won— 

Come fortb in your armor, Come forth every one. 


—M. M. Campbell, Jr. 


PATRIOTISM 


BY HON. FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


State Superintendent, Illinois 


Patriotism is an atmosphere, a religion. Much 
can be done through instruction and demonstra- 
tion to create the atmosphere, but in the end 
patriotism is a personal affair and must be ex- 
perienced in order to be genuine. It is inevitable 
in this period of storm and stress that many zeal- 
ous persons, not satisfied with the seemingly slow 
processes of begetting patriotism in the hearts and 
the minds of the children by the creation of such 
an atmosphere, are urging upon school officials 
more direct methods. Some of the most eager of 
these seem to think that patriotism can be pre- 
scribed for the children in the form of tablets or 
given to them by injection, so that all will get the 
effect at the same time aad in the same degree. 

Real patriotism is a matter of feeling, but it is 
also a matter of doing. Much of the feeling can 
be created through programs made up of good 
selections committed to memory and recited by the 
children and of the singing of national songs. No 
other event affords a better opportunity for touch- 
ing the patriotic emotions of the children than the 
raising of the flag with a salute and a pledge of 
allegiance. An address to the children by some 
man or woman especially fitted for such work may 
touch their hearts and springs of action. But, as 


vital as the emotional element is in the develop- 
ment of a genuine patriotism, it may vanish quickly 
unless embodied in action of some sort. It is, 
therefore, very essential that opportunities and 
occasions be afforded the children for expressing 
their feelings in deeds. The memorizing and 
speaking of patriotic sentiments, the singing of na- 
tional songs, the hoisting and saluting of the flag, 
the writing of essays on men and events in the 
nation’s history, as well as on the issues of the 
present war, the drawing of posters and pictures, 
the making of things in the manual training shops 
or in the sewing classes for our soldiers at the 
front, the assisting of local committees in all work 
relating to the nation’s interest in this great war— 
all these are not only educational in their character, 
but result in fixing patriotism as an attitude of the 
soul life, as a habit of thought, as an element of 
character. 

Every nation seeks to perpetuate itself through 
its peculiar system of schools. Its schools ex- 
press the character of a nation and the nation in 
turn expresses the character of its schools. The 
autocracies of the world have fostered only such 
schools as uphold their doctrine of God-appointed 
and hereditary kings, of rigid castes and classes. 
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Such schools are ever the creatures of despotism, 
and tend to be the creators of it. The schools of 
a democracy not only express but shape the life 
and thought of its people. Out of and through its 
schools a democratic government is ever being re- 
born a newer, a freer and a better government. 
its schools embody the nation’s ideals, but they 
also do their part in creating those ideals. Such 
a nation is not‘afraid of its schools and such 
schools are not afraid of the mation that -main- 
tains them. Their interests are one. Each is 
necessary to the other. No democratic nation can 
endure without a system of free universal edu- 
cation. Such a system is its strength in times of 
peace as well as war, and no such a universal sys- 
tem of education can endure in any other than a 
democratic form of government. 


Now that the autocracies and democracies of 
the earth are gripped in a life and death struggle 
our Republic looks to its schools for encourage- 
ment and support. Will these schoo!s help to save 
the very ideals and standards of civilization which 
they have helped to establish? If democracy fails 
in this struggle our free schools and their teach- 
ings will fail. If democracy triumphs we shall 
lay deeper and broader the foundations of a free 
government upon a deeper and broader system of 
common schools. 
' We can not, we must not mistake the issue. All 
our dreams of an ideal Republic, all our teachings 
concerning the freedom and brotherhood of man, 
all of our. achievements in real government by the 
people, a!l that our civilizat‘on holds most sacred 
and dear, are at stake in this world conflict. Our 
government will find the teachers of our schools 
loyal and true. They know that the life of our 
Republic and the life of its schools are one, that 
both must stand or fall together. They know that 
the most serious purposes of our schools are to 
discover and teach the truth, to search out and 
exalt the spiritual values of life, to establish and 
maintain the doctrine that right is the only real 
night, to verify the truth that the golden rule is the 


only rule of conduct for nations as well as for in- 
dividuals. Therefore, in this titanic warfare, 
where the mad forces of despotic militarism are 
threatening the very existence of these things we 
hold most dear, our nation can rely with confidence 
upon the loval and vigorous support of its schools 
as it stands forth to halt the march of the de- 
stroyer. 

« Surely the ‘ideals and motives which moved our 
nation to this great act have..been so clearly and 
so strongly stated by our President and by our 
Governor that the teachers and pupils in our 
schools will quickly see and keenly feel the right- 
eousness of our cause. Without seeking to en- 
gender hatred towards the people against whom 
we are fighting, how can they fail to hate the 
cruel, brutal acts. which have been committed 
against humanity and civilization? How can they 
fail to discover a new love for and a new faith in 
our government which without hope of gain or 
glory and with certainty of great loss and sacrifice 
accepted the ordeal of battle? 

Let teachers and pupils show their love and 
faith by deeds. Let our schoolrooms be made the 
nation’s clearing houses for the distribution of in- 
formation .concerning its purposes and needs in 
sthis great crisis. Let the schoolhouses become the 
open forums for preaching loyalty to the ideals 
for which we are fighting. Let Junior Red Cross 
chapters be organized. Let the work of the man- 
ual training shops and domestic science classes 
be done for and sent to our soldiers in the trenches 
or children in the devastated countries. Let the 
drawing and letter writing be directed to the 
trenches to cheer and inspire teachers and students 
who have left the schools and joined the colors. 
Let all understand that one of the most immediate 
and practical ways in which they can assist the 
government is to do all in their power to supply 
it with needed funds by buying and urging others 
to buy Liberty bonds. Let teachers and pupils in 
all things stand by the government in its battle 
for democracy.—Circular to Superintendents and 
Teachers. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


We stood on the spot where the lands of the 
Osages, the Creeks and the Cherokees met, and 
even now the land of Osage Indians is tribal land, 
and this is on the border of the heart of Tulsa, one 
of America’s best miracles. 

Twelve years ago the merchants of Little Tulsa 
had to open their books once a year for Indian in- 
spection and pay the Creek Indians a percentage 
of their business. 

Tulsa is only twelve years old at the most, and 
yet in eleven months in 191% Tulsans put 
$13,000,000 into the Army Y. M. C. A., the Red 
Cross, other philanthropies and Liberty Loan 
bonds. 

One bank building cost $750,000 and challenges 
comparison from anywhere by anyone. There 
are buildings lifting themselves from eight to 
eighteen stories unto the heavens. 


The banks have $50,000,000 on deposit after 
giving $13,000,000 to various good causes. 

Tulsa is a city of vast fortunes with residences 
to match, for with only one exception, we think, 
her multi-millionaires are genuine Tulsans, living 
there through the year. But this is not the won- 
der so much as is the fact that there are scores of 
other homes costing from $20,000 to $50,000. One 
large “addition” put in pavement. sewers, water, 
gas, electricity, before a lot was offered for 
sale, and then with a ten-thousand-dollar mini- 
mum cost condition every lot was taken at once. 

But our interest is in the schools. The Central 
High School plant cost the city $514,000. How is 
that for a city that at the last United States census 
iad only 18,000 population, and that claimed only 
28,000 two years ago? 

There are four elementary school plants on the 
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one-story unit plan challenging comparison with 
Los Angeles and Portland, Oregon. 

The equipment is the latest word in every re- 
spect, sanitarily and pedagogically. 

But what has greater significance is the fact that 
Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer went to Tulsa 
four years ago on a salary of $2,750. Now he 
is on a new term of three years, receiving this 
year $5,500; next year he will receive $6,000, and 
the third year $6,500. How many city superin- 
tendents receive a larger salary? And none has 
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better working conditions with his school board, 
his teaching corps, the students, the business men, 
and all classes of people than he has. 

Far back in Indian days Washington Irving 


- stood upon the brow of the hill which is now set 


apart as a memorial to him, and he is said to have 
said, as he looked out upon the lovely valleys: 
“Sometime there will be a great city here.” We 
think that was eighty-five years ago. What would 
he say today to see the skyscrapers, the palatial 
residences, the universal prosperity, the nation- 
famed schools! 
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~ AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XX.) 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Of Woodberry-—he does not seem to need a 
kite-tail of given names, any more than Tenny- 
son or Longfellow—it may be said as Words- 
worth said of Milton, that his soul is “like a 
star” and dwells apart. There are many, but 
not nearly so many as ought to be, who regard 
that star in the poetic firmament with peculiar 
affection. He is perhaps the least known per- 
sonally of all our living poets. He is content to 
live in quiet isolation in his native Beverly with 
the beautiful North Shore country back of him 
and the wide tumbling Atlantic in front of him. 
He rarely comes up to the city; he has not, cer- 
tainly of late years, been induced to appear in 
public. No blatant advertising lets the world 
know anything about his personality. One rarely 
sees his work published in the magazines. Occa- 
sionally a volume bearing the imprint of “The 
Woodberry Society” is issued, but these treas- 
ures are semi-privately printed and are re- 
stricted in their circulation; but undoubtedly 
the members of that admiring coterie would all 
agree that he is the greatest living American 
poet. He would not permit such a claim for 
himself, but the time will come when he will take 
his place—where he ought to be! His fine, lofty 
imagination, his perfect command of the art of 
verse, his sympathy with all that is best in life, 
his noble patriotism, his serenity of spirit, his 
wide scope and his far-compassing scholarship 
certainly entitle him to classification in the fore- 
most ranks of the few who really deserve the 
name of poet. 

Mr. Woodberry was born at Beverly, May 12. 
1855. After college preparation at Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy he was graduated from Harvard in 
the class of "77. In a recent letter he says: “T 
still recal! as if it were yesterday the sound of 
my footsteps in the upper hall of Matthews! 
Well, much water has gone by the mill since 
then!” It was kind of him to remember his 
own footsteps rather than the disorderly crowd 
of ’74 men who used to play ball in that upper 
entry; the bali more than occasionally following 
the laws of gravity to the ground floor. An 
orange was the penalty for every interjection 
elicited by such a fatality and the basket was 


kept piled high, the pious ones contributing most 
generously tothe stock. It wasa nest of fledge- 
ling poets. Charles We'lington Stone, whose 
“Needles of the Pine” and hexameter trans'a- 
tion of a part of Homer gave promise of a lit- 
erary career belied by his absorption in raising 
athletes and brilliant scholars at his admirable 
school, lived there, and Theodore C. Pease, the 
class poet for ’75--his career too early cut short 
by death—-had a room opposite and looked on, 
if he did not join in, these unseemly reve's. 

Woodberry soon went out West and became 
professor of literature in the University of Ne- 
braska; from there he was called to Columbia 
University, where his chair was that of Com- 
parative Literature. It was said of him as a 
teacher that “in all his courses and in all his re- 
lations with the undergraduates, he so infused 
into his teachings and his actions ideals of beauty 
as to inspire into all who came really to know 
him a finer sense of the wealth of life, of the joy 
and dignity of developing all the different sides 
oi man’s nature, basing all action on the firm 
rock of justice and of love.” The great English 
philosopher, Carpenter, spoke of him as the pro- 
fessor who by his personality most influenced 
the character of youth. 

It was a great privilege to listen to his lec- 
tures and he took pains to be more than a mere 
instructor; he proved himself a real friend and 
adviser, directing the impulses of enthusiasm 
and the budding powers of youth. One who 
knew him wrote: “Mr. Woodberry has the 
power, as few hive in any generation, of exer- 
cising the supreme function of opening to in- 
dividual effort sympathetic and intelligent ap- 
proach to what is lastingly true and beautiful in 
the writings and deeds of man. He has the 
faculty of getting and giving much pleasure in 
many ways far distant from the lecture room; at 
his home in Beverly the ocean and the elm trees 
lure his thoughts from the seriousness of life, 
speaking to him in accents of strength and love- 
liness; and here in New York, at the Players’ 
Club or at the Century or some other favorite 
haunt, there could be no better part either to 
choose the wines or to lead the talk of comrades 
into pleasant channels.” 

He was connected with Columbia for thirteen 
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years, during the presidency of the late Seth 
Low. After the election of President Butler a 
storm arose which swept him and Edward Mac- 
Dowell off their anchorages—greatly to the loss 
of the university—and since then, for the past 
twelve years he has lived in dignified retire- 
ment at Beverly, occasionally venturing back 
to New York or crossing the Atlantic to gather 
inspiration from the classic lands. 

He has had time to perform an immense 
amount of critical and creative work apart from 
his poetry. He brought out in 1882 a history of 
wood engraving, which is still a standard, since 
it came at a time when the art was reaching its 
period of decay. He wrote sympathetic lives of 
Edgar Allan Poe, of Ralph Waldo Emerson, of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, of Wendell Phillips, of 
Swinburne, and edited the works of Poe, of 
Charles Lamb, of Shelley, and other writers, be- 
sides publishing various volumes of essays in 
criticism and his charming “Letters of an Idler,” 
which give vivid pictures of his experiences in 
Europe and e!sewhere. 

Speaking of his literary labors the Outlook 
said :— 

“At heart Mr. Woodberry is one of the truest 
products of the new soil and the new times. The 
natural note on his work has a strong and reso- 
nant tone; it is rich and full and of choral qual- 
ity: it is fresh and ringing and yet harmonizing 
easily with the great tones of the past.” 

His first volume of poetry, “The North Shore 
Watch,” was published privately in 1890 and was 
immediately hailed as an elegy of the same type 
as Shelley’s “Adonais” or Arnold’s “Thyrsis.” 
It is exquisitely rhythmical, flawless in construc- 
tion and full of beautiful figures. The sonnets 
and other lyrics in the volume were marked by 
maturity and vision. Ten years later it was re- 
published for general circulation and the same 
year came “Wild Eden” and “The Heart of 
Man”; in 1902 his collected “Poems” were issued ; 
in 1905, his “Torch”; in 1914, his “North Africa 
and the Desert” and “The Flight.” This year 
the Woodberry Society has brought out at least 
two volumes. This is not meant to be an ex- 
haustive bibliography; if it were, many more 
titles would have to be added. He has not es- 
caped recognition. Harvard and Amherst have 
given him the title of Doctor of Literature; the 
Western Reserve College has made him a LL.D. 
He is a member of the American Immortals, be- 
ing a Fellow of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and a member of the Academy of Arts 
and Letters. England also has honored him 
by electing him a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

Poets are not often remarkable for their criti- 
cal ability, but Woodberry is regarded by all who 
think as one of the sanest critics in the whole 
world of letters, and this is because he has 
evolved a real philosophy of life. His purpose 
has been “to illustrate how poetry, politics and 
religion are the flowering of the same human 
spirit and having their feeding roots in the com- 
non soil, .leep in the general heart of man.” This 


furnishes a safe criterion for the discovering of 
genuineness and heauty as well as of insincerity 
and speciousness. 

There are so many varieties of flowers in 
Woodberry’s garden that it is difficult to choose 
a few to represent him at his best. He clings 
to the classic English forms and has never been 
lured away to get weird and wild orchids, full 
of strange colors, perhaps, but lacking the per- 
fume of the healthier growths. 

What could be simpler and more musical than 
the song :— 

O, inexpressible as sweet, 
Love takes my voice away; 

I cannot tell thee when we meet 
What most I long to say. 


But hadst thou hearing in thy heart 
To know what beats in mine, 

Then shouldst thou walk, where’er thou art, 
In melodies divine. 


So warbling birds lift higher notes 
Than to our ears belong; 

The music fills their warbling throats 
But silence steals the song. 


With one slight defect in rhyme and ques- 
tioning the change in form of the last stanza, the 
following poem is a capital instance of a diffi- 
cult meter deftly handled—spontaneous and 
direct :— 

SO SLOW TO DIE. 


The rainbow on the ocean 
A moment bright, 

The nightingale’s devotion 
That dies on night, 

Eve’s rosy star a-tremble 
Its hour of light— 

All things that love resemble 
Too soon take flight. 


The violets we cherish 
Dead in the Spring; 
Roses and lilies perish 
In what they bring: 
And joy and beauty wholly 
With life depart; 
But love leaves slow, how slowly! 
Life’s empty heart. 


O, strange to me, and wondrous, 
The storm passed by, 

With sound of voices thundr’ous 
Swept from the sky; 

But stranger, Love, thy fashion— 
O, tell me why 

Art thou, dark storm of passion, 
So slow to die? 


As roll the billowy ridges 
When the great gale has blown o’er, 
As the long Winter-dirges 
From frozen branches pour; 
As the whole sea’s harsh December 
Pounds on the pine-hung shore; 
So will Love’s deep remember, 
So will deen Love deplore. 


It will be seen even by this inadequate repre- 


sentation that Massachusetts, that America has 
good reason to be proud of the North Shore poet. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT—SAV- 
ING THE CHILD’S TIME 


BY ANNA CATHERINE MARKHAM (MRS. EDWIN 
MARKHAM ) 


My husband and I having both been teachers 
and having long felt that a bright child could easily 
complete the grammar school course in fewer 
years than are now required by law, we felt that 
good management could thus save the child much 
time for physical exercise and for general reading 
as well as for work in music or drawing. 

So we determined to educate our boy at home 
for a few years, giving him the freedom of out-of- 
doors and of our library, and “exposing” him to 
music. 

When he was eight years old we got the regular 
course of study for our guide, and got the school 
books and several supplementary works in each 
requirement. We told the lad to begin study 
every day at ten, asking us nothing he could find 
out for himself from the dictionaries and other 
helps, and we went about our own work. 

He had for a long time been a fluent reader and 
writer, having almost picked up these accomplish- 
ments himself. We had read much to him of 
fairy, myth and easy history. By showing him 
how to fecus his attention on a subject, he soon 
learned to take a lesson at a gulp, and, generally, 
had his day’s work done at noon when the other 
children were coming home for lunch, having also 
had his morning intermission for play. 

We insisted that he must clearly understand one 
step before he took another. So, in his number 
work he found no snags. Indeed, he often did 
more than he needed to do, as, for instance, com- 
piling multiplication tables up to the twenties for 
his own amusement. 

In his English work he took delight in the rigor 
of the game, in ceremonious propriety of punctua- 
tion marks and in the classifying of figures of 


‘ speech and using them in the long stories that he 


always had under way-—stories that also taught him 
spelling and construction. 

In geography and history he interrelated the 
work, looking up persons and places in his Child’s 
Encyclopedia on his Zig Zag Journeys. 

We encouraged his own initiative, directing him 
very little and speeding him along the line of his 
own interests, which, fortunately, were quite in- 
clusive, so that he has not become one-sided. 

Whenever he announced that he was ready with 
2 group of lessons one or the other of us heard him 
recite and he was responsible for all that is gen- 
erally distributed over a class. As he was al- 
ways eager to be off for play, or for his music, he 
kept the recitation periods to pretty strict time, 
despite the lack of a set program. 

We gave many tests and reviews, striving al- 
ways to deduce princip!es and to call out generali- 
zations, thus cultivating his reasoning powers. 

All this time he was taking piano lessons. We 


began by having a teacher come in a half hour’ 


each day. He soon left exercises for easy pieces 
and soon began to compose music himself—a 
process which called his attention quite sharply to 
musical structure. 
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He was continually browsing about the library, 
following the ideal of Charles Lamb, getting ac- 
quainted with books, and learning where to find 
things, and how to place authors. Of course we 
saw that only good books fell in his way. 

He was as hearty at play as he was vigorous at 


-study. He had none of the aloofness of the boy 


who is “different.” He knew all the children of 
the neighborhood and joined in their outdoor 
games, and became a local star on the ball field. 

When he was fourteen he was about ready for 
high school. He was “up” with the grades and 
ahead in general reading and in music. 

He then went to the grammar school nearest us 
for two months of work, so as to take the final 
examinations and automatically enter the high 
school with the class. 

He covered the work with ease, his only draw- 
back being a too leisurely writing of examination 
papers. He had missed the rapid-fire drill that 
the hurried school children are given. But he was 
less dependent than they upon notebooks and for- 
mulas. 

At the high school he stepped easily into harness. 
At the close of the school year it was announced 
that he had led all the school in all the grades, in 
his general standing, having achieved an average 
of over 93 per cent. He was an honorable mem- 
ber of the ball team and the music club, and be- 
came one of the staff of the school magazine and 
the debating society. 

The teachers told us that he and one or two 
others were the oniy ones who could read down a 
new page and grasp contents and relations as a 
grown person does. 

And what seems the net result of our seven 
years of home training? 

Next to the robust health, the strong physical 
foundation, we thus insured by plenty of fresh air 
(he has always slept out-of-doors nearly all year), 
we feel that our best gift to him was the strong 
self-reliance we forced him to develop. He has 
been able to “run down” a subject in reference 
books or magazines just as well as we are, and to 
reason out his problems for himself. He has an 
all-around interest in life, because he has points 
of apperception with many subjects. 

What we have done to develop strength and in- 
dividuality, any family with a little leisure can do. 
Our boy is just an ordinary intelligent youth, 
eager to spend his energy in work and in play. 
Our part has been only to give him a free chance 
to let himself out——The Nautilus. 
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MORAL EDUCATION 

[Used by Ernest C, Witham, Southington, Conn. 
in his city.] 

1. Would you rather be one of the best 
(smartest) pupils in your class or have someone 
give you $50? 

2. Would you rather be the most capable pupil, 
or the most honest pupil in your class? 

3. When you grow up, would you rather be 
known as one of the finest (honesty and kindness) 
persons in town, or the richest person in town? 

4. If you are riding on a trolley, and the co>- 
ductor passes you without taking your fare, what 
would you do? 
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5. If on another trip, the conductor gave you 
five cents too much in change, what would you do? 

6. Suppose you promised to do an errand at 
2 o’clock p. m., and just before 2 o’clock a friend 
comes along with an automobile and offers you a 
ride for the afternoon, what would you do? 

Y. If a child about your age was bullying a 
smaller child, what would you do? 

8. If you were one of five others who stole 
some grapes, and you were the only one found out, 
what would you do? 

9. If your class were taking an examination 
and the one behind you asked to see your paper, 
would you show it to him? 

10. Suppose that you are taking an examina- 
tion and you are not able to answer enough ques- 
tions to pass. The pupil next to you sees your 
trouble, and without your asking him, he hands 
you a slip of paper with the answer of one of the 
questions on it, what would you do? 

11. Would you rather be like Lincoln or 
Napoleon ? 


12. Think of someone you dislike very much, 
What do you want to happen to that person? 

13. If you were in a great hurry and you met 
a blind’man trying to cross a busy street, what 
would you do? 

14. Is there anything more noble than making 
the most of oneself? 

15. Do you prefer to spend your pennies for 
candy and other good things, or do you prefer to 
save your pennies? 

16. Do you want your classmates to obey you 
or to respect you? 

17. A certain doctor gave up his life in prov- 
ing a medical theory, thereby saving the lives of 
thousands of others. If you knew how to save the 
lives of thousands of others by giving up your 
life, would you be willing to do it? 

18. If you did something, which cost you con- 
siderable money, for someone else, would you 
want a large number of people to know about it? 

19. Would you rather always have your own 
way, or always be fair, in dealing with others? 


A DEMONSTRATION IN ELASTICITY IN 


GRADE WORK* 


BY SUPERINTFNDENT C. R. COBB 
Bessemer, Michigan 

Those who have had experience in public school 
work know that the following conditions exist: 
Henry fails to pass in his arithmetic, is excellent 
in his reading, is good in geography, fair in lan- 
guage and fails in spelling. Assume that these con- 
ditions exist with Henry when he is in the fourth 
grade. In the past it has been customary to pro- 
mote him into the fifth grade because he has 
passed in three subjects and drag him over into 
the fifth grade in the two subjects in which he has 
failed, in which case he continues to be weak in 
his arithmetic and spelling, and at the end of the 
fifth grade we find him in the same condition prac- 
tically as he was at the end of the fourth grade. 
Under the same system he is promoted in the same 
way into the sixth grade, and thus as Henry pro- 
ceeds along the avenue of grade promotions, he 
becomes lamer and less efficient every year in his 
two “short” subjects, and finally drops his school 
work in the eighth grade and goes out into the 
world excellent in reading, fair in all of his eighth 
grade work besides this, with the exception of his 
arithmetic and spelling, and in these two subjects 
has vague vagaries and visions of an arithmetic 
and of a spelling that was. He isn’t really good 
even in the fourth-grade work in these two sub- 
jects. 

Or he is held back in the fourth grade because 
of failing in his spelling and arithmetic, and is 
compelled to repeat in his work in reading, in 
which subject he is excellent, to read the simplest 
and in many cases the most senseless sentences 
when he is perfectly capable of reading things that 
partake of the nature of literature rather than 
reading drills, so he fails to become interested 
even in the subject in which he is excellent. These 
other two subjects in which he has passed and is 
fair become yninteresting. He is thoroughly out 
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of sympathy with the subjects of arithmetic and 
spelling; he is “sore” at these subjects because 
these are the two subjects which he frankly admits 
he doesn’t know much about, but which neverthe- 
less have pnt the brakes on his educational car. 
Or you have an ungraded room or a special teacher. 
To her are sent pupils from a variety of sections, 
each like the negative in the photographer’s gal- 
lery, hoping to be retouched a little bit and then 
sent back to the printer’s table and then are ready 
to join the regular class. So the special teacher 
works her best, retouches a few of the high spots 
and recommends to the regular teacher the re- 
entrance of this boy in her regular class work be- 
cause the special teacher believes that the boy is 
now capable of doing the regular work; so back 
he goes. But his foundation in arithmetic is weak, 
they have only patched the wall, the cracks are 
still within the foundation, and the next year we 
find Henry again under the special teacher’s care, 
and so he goes from grade to grade with a little 
retouching and a little repairing, when as a matter 
of fact the negative ought never to have been re- 
touched, but thrown away and a new one made; 
or the wall completely torn down and a new one 
built. For five years I have been superintendent 
of a school system of fifty teachers, all of whom 
at the present time are graduates from some nor- 
mal school. 

At present I am trying out a scheme whereby 
promotions are to be made by subject rather than 
by grades, that is, when a boy has finished his 
fourth-grade work in any subjécts of that grade, 
he is permitted to go into the fifth grade in that 
subject whether or not he has finished the fourth- 
grade work in all of his other fourth-grade sub- 
jects. This plan of promotion worked out in defi- 
nite detail is as follows: Henry fails in arithmetic 
in the fourth grade, is excellent in reading in the 
fourth grade, is fair in language, is good in geog- 
raphy, and fails in spelling. This is his condition 
at the end of the first year in the fourth grade. 
Now, under this scheme that I am trying out, he 
will the next year recite his work in geography, in 
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language and in reading with the fifth-grade 
classes, but his arithmetic he will thoroughly re- 
view with the fourth-grade class, and his spelling 
he will thoroughly review with the fourth-grade 
class. But I find that Henry is excellent in read- 
ing, that the work in the fifth grade is hardly suf- 
ficiently difficult to interest him. He is a good 
silent reader, a good thought gatherer, and it seems 
that this work is too easy, so in reading we let 
him advance into the sixth-grade reading class; 
and so our pupil Henry is doing work in sixth- 
grade reading which he is perfectly capable of do- 
ing, and in fifth-grade language and geography, 
and reciting in the fourth grade arithmetic and 
spelling. Of course this plan does not completely 
answer the criticism of adjusting the course to the 
needs of the pupil because even at this it may be 
that the grouping of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades may not be absolutely the proper grouping 
for Henry. This question, however, will be an- 
swered more nearly correct as we decrease the 
number of pupils in the room in which Henry is 
and if we continue to decrease the number 
until we decrease the number to one pupil, 
Henry, we will have completely answered the 
criticism of inelasticity ; this, of course, is a practi- 
cal though not a theoretical impossibility, and the 
average number in the room where Henry must 
remain will not likely be less than thirty. As far 
as adapting the various subjects to the varying 
‘capacities of Henry is concerned, I believe that 
this scheme answers fairly well. Now, I am find- 
ing that it is not a difficult matter to arrange this 
schedule so that this can be done, for instance :—- 


4 5 6 7 8 
Arith. Arith Arith. Arith. Arith, 
Read. Read Read. Read. Read. 
Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. 
Geog. Geog. Geog. Geog. Physio. 
Spell. Spell. Spell. Spell. Spell. 


Have all of the arithmetic classes in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades recite at the 
same time; have all the classes in reading recite at 
the same time; all classes in language recite at the 
same time; all classes in geography recite at the 
same time; all classes in spelling recite at the same 
time. Then if Henry is seated with the fifth: 
grade group, when the time comes for arithmetic 
work he simply passes to another room where the 
fourth-grade arithmetic work is being done. When 
the time comes for reading he simply passes into 
the room where sixth-grade work is being done. 
And by this means you are giving Henry the kind 
of work that Henry ought to have in geography. 
language and reading, and the kind that he ought 
to have in arithmetic and spelling. 

It may be possible that Henry never will bring 
his arithmetic up to the same grade as he brings 
his reading, he never will in life. 1 believe it is 
a generally conceded fact that nearly ninety per 
cent. of our citizens never use any arithmetic that 
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is more advanced than the sixth grade, and by all 
means Henry might better know thoroughly aritin- 
metic of a fourth-grade character than to attempt 
to know in a vague and misty way arithmetic of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


And the same may be true of spelling; he may ~ 


never be a good speller, but he can, if we continue 
him under this process, be able to spell the 
majority of the words correctly that he in his life 
will ever have to use. 

The question may be raised, what are you going 
to do when Henry has finished the eighth grade 
in reading, in history, language, but is still back in 
the fifth grade in arithmetic and spelling? Are 
you going to let him go on into the high school? 
My answer is yes, for before this system is thor- 
oughly worked out the universities and colleges 
will admit that it is not fair to say that every girl 
and every boy that goes through the high school 
must know algebra or must have geometry. I 
have for three years taught an eighth-grade arith- 
metic class, taught a beginning class in algebra, 
and a class in geometry. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that I have pupils at the present time in 
my geometry class to whom geometry is a real live, 
interesting subject, and others for whom geometry 
will forever be a closed book. What little geom- 
etry they will ever get will be memory work, and 
as soon as they have gotten their credits, if they 
succeed in getting their credits, the subject will 
be relegated to the oblivion of forgotten things. 
Now, I am aware that this can be carried to the 
extreme, and so at the end of the fifth year if 
Henry had finished his sixth-grade reading and his 
fifth-grade geography and language, and was not 
capable of doing fifth-grade arithmetic, I should 
question very carefully the methods of my fourth- 
grade teachers, because it does seem very, very es- 
sential for the boy at least to be capable of adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing; of handling 
in a simple way fractions; and he ought to know 
when to divide, when to multiply, when to add and 
when to subtract in simple problems. If I was ab- 
solutely sure that the teacher had done her best 
and her best was really good, and that Henry was 
born absolutely and lamentably “short” in this sub- 
ject of arithmetic, I should let him go on with the 
subjects that he could do and do well. And dur- 
ing this year in which he was repeating his fourth- 
grade arithmetic I should advise and talk to his 
parents, and so be sure that Henry was putting 
forth his best efforts in that subject. 

The question may be raised as to what would 
be done with the schedule of the special teachers 
in drawing, penmanship and music. I introduce 
here a rotary schedule, and whenever the music 
teacher comes into the room the room ceases its 
regular operations and has music, and by _ this 
rotary schedule she does not arrive in the same 
room at the same time, every time she makes her 
rounds of the system; but her arrival would vary 
so that the time for music or for writing or any 
of the other special subjects would not be taken 
entirely from one of the regular subjects, but e1ch 
of the regular subjects would contribute some por- 
tion of their recitation time in the maintenance of 
the special subjects. 
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CIVIC CREED FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 
made blood all nations of men, and we are his children, brothers and sisters 
all. Fo ony sisdases of thee United States and we believe our flag stands for self-sacrifice for 
the good of all the people. We want, therefore, to be true citizens of our great country and will 
show our love for her by our works. Our country does not ask us to die for her welfare only,— 
she asks us to /ive for her, and so to live and so to act that her government may be pure, her offi- 
cers honest, and every corner of her territory a place fit to grow the best men and women, who 


shall rule over her. 


SUPERVISION THAT IRRITATES 


BY CHARLES A. WAGNER, PH. D. 
Chester, Pa, 

Even a rage for dignified nomenclature cannot 
conceal the fact that much so-called supervision 1s 
not effective in creating inspiration but instead 
generates irritation. Putting labels on things is 
not the same as producing the thing, as a certain 
state long ago discovered when it tried to palm off 
wooden imitations of nutmegs. Many forms of 
perversion of supervision exist. The one to be 
considered here is that which masquerades under 
the form of school visitation, ceremony, and show 
of authority and assumption of superiority, but 
which leaves the teacher disheartened, depressed, 
or even irritated. Teachers reveal such experiences 
by all kinds of remarks to each other, but the un- 
mistakab!e proof of irritation from supervision 1s 
such a remiark as, “The idea of calling that super- 
vision! Why, he never proposed anything _ bet- 
ter in place of the things he condemns.” 

There are three infallible marks of the right 
kind of supervision: Commendation of the good, 
condemnation of the unsatisfactory, suggestion of 
the better. The supervisor who cannot see some- 
thing to commend in a schoolroom is suffering 
from something mental or physical unassimilated 
—dyspepsia—most likely mental, or is visiting an 
unqualified failure as a teacher, whose presence 
in the corps should, of course, not continue pos- 
sible, and who may be there now because of earlier 
oversight or omission of plain duty. If so, the 
fault is the supervisor’s, although the suffering is 
unfortunately the children’s. There must be the 
will to commend, not merely the possible or the 
accidental condescension. | What is commended 
must be recognized as deserving of commendation, 
or the teacher at once loses respect for the super- 
visor’s judgment or for his sincerity. Mere flat- 
tery will not serve. An infallible discernment of 
the best quality, an unfailing recognition of the 
best ends of effort, an extended acquaintance with 
the best methods, these three are needed to give 
the skill and finesse in commendation of teaching 
procedure which will win the teacher’s respect and 
esteem. To fail in commendation of the right 
thing at the right time is fatal to the supervisor. 
Like the supervisor, the teacher is human and can 
stand a little praise, a little commendation. Not 
to receive it when deserved marks the observer as 
unperceiving, undiscerning, or unappreciative. Any 
one of these conceptions of the supervisor, and 
surely all three of them, remove the slightest pos- 
sible chance that the teacher may hold a high opin- 
ion or a lofty esteem for the supervisor. Then 
the encouragement and heartening which come 


from the commendation are an immeasurable 
dynamic addition to the force of the teaching. 

Attention must also be directed to unsatisfac- 
tory procedures or results. Inherently unpleas- 
ant, this task may become very pleasant. If the 
better way be stated and the teacher asked, “Have 
you ever tried this way?” for instance, at once 
the thought is taken up in a comparison and con- 
trast of the suggestion with the method or 
procedure. This comparison keeps the mind from 
perceiving or feeling the implied condemnation of 
the plan used, in an effort to find its merits as 
compared with the proposed innovation. .The lat- 
ter two characteristics of supervision are com- 
bined in this way, and the disagreeable effects of 
the criticism reduced to a minimym. 

In these ways supervision can be handled so 
that it will be received with pleasure and with true 
graciousness, can be made reciprocally helpful, and 
can become a well-spring of inspiration rather 
than a fount of irritation. 


APLLIED LATIN 
BY R. R. DODGE 
H. H. Rogers High School, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Among the various uses of applied Latin. co-or- 
dination stands high; among the various chances: 
for co-ordination in the high school curriculum 
one of the best, it seems to me, is between’ Latin 
and French, 

In many schools a large percentage of pupils, 
particularly those taking a preparatory course, 
commence the study of Latin the freshman year, 
following it by French the sophomore year. 

Of course, the study of formal grammar which 
they get (often for the first time) in Latin helps 
these students very materially in French, but of 
this help they are largely unconscious. Would it 
not both increase the interest in French and show 
one very practical use of Latin if the student could 
be made consciously to use the one in acquiring 
the other? 

In these days when Latin teachers everywhere 
are emphasizing vocabulary, using perception 
cards, “quick change” bulletins or other similar 
devices, the average pupil in most high schools 
knows thoroughly at least 500 words at the close 
of his freshman year; therefore, it seems to me 
we have in vocabulary the best chance for con- 
scious co-ordination. 

There is no doubt that this co-ordination means 
some extra work for both Latin and French 
teacher, but it is work well repaid to both, for if 
the pupil can be taught to apply his Latin as we'll 
as his English vocabulary in determining the mean- 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY* 


Dr. Snedden is doing his part toward wn 
ing educational psychology with ——. 
sociology, toward —" the community trai 

he public school. 

ly a nobler mission for an educational 
leader at this time than to transfer the zeal for 
intensive schoolroom puttering and expert sput- 
tering to the ennobling of all the people in all  « 
by an expanding of dreams of little minds into the 
vision of great minds through the mission of edu- 
cation in school and out. 

Nowhere has it been made clearer than here 
that educative forces are actively at work in the 
training of every child to take his part in life 
wisely and efficiently. dies 

“What are the results to society?” is Dr. Sned- 
den’s great query from the kindergarten to the 
medical school. It is his message which has never 
been so fully visioned or so vividly stated and 
demonstrated before. 

The intensionist has always had as his slogan, 
“the future good of the individual,” while the 
extensionist says the improved individual must be 
an asset to society. It is society’s need that finally 
decides the specific purpose and character of forms 
of education seeking formal public approval. ; 

Educational sociology is the education which 
educates one to play well his part in the group re- 
lations and group activities of men and women. 

Every paragraph in these two wonderfully in- 
WE mecational Sociology”: A Digest and Syllabus. By David 


ricula and Studies; price, 80 vents. Published by 
Teoshers Sollege, Columbia University, New York City. 
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spiring pamphlets is a volume in itself. Take the 
following as a suggestive sentence: “The objectives 
of a public school economy are to be realized 
largely through control of the conditions which 
make of children men and women capable, as far 
as practicable, of realizing the known and ap- 
proved standards of a wholesome and progressive 
society.” 


<0 


MISTAKES 

“He who makes no mistakes does nothing. He 
who makes many loses his job.”—Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

A Boston paper recently printed a communica- 
tion from a literary critic complaining of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s recent letter to the Pope because of 
its “slovenly English.” Many scholarly people 
read that wonderful Jetter which won the admira- 
tion of the diplomats of the world without seeing, 
at least without criticising, its slovenly English. 
Several persons have criticised the “slovenly Eng- 
lish” of the critic of the President. 

A critic has recently pointed out several bad 
blunders in the English of Gray’s “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.” 

The researchers of the day have found no mas- 
ter of written English who has not violated sev- 
eral of the schoolmaster’s rules of grammar. No 
man from Chaucer to Wilson has been able to es- 
cape mistakes. 

This is a comfort to men who write much and 
trom a distance, so that they never see the proof. 

But there is a kind of criticism that putters, flut- 
ters, and sputters even more absurdly than critics 
of “slovenly English.” 

Two years ago a Russian lad in a slum district 
school started something which between Septem- 
ber, 1916, and May, 1917, brought opportunities to 
*,300 practically helpless and hopeless people in 
that city which greatly improved their industrial, 
commercial, social, and _ intellectual condition, 
making unskilled laborers skilled workers, day lab- 
orers foremen, and his teacher in the grades for 
eight years was in eleven months offered the prin- 
cipalship of a Girls’ High School in another city 
at $3,000. We have never chanced to know a 
school boy in the grades to start anything quite as 
eventful as that. 

Now it so happens that in our enthusiasm over 
that which the lad started we allowed to pass us 
unnoticed, till we saw it in type, a bad piece of off- 
hand arithmetical work. Since neither we nor any- 
one else had vouched for the mathematics of the 
incident it did not occur to us to refer to it. 

Hundreds of persons have thanked us for the 
revelation of the achievement through that which 
the lad started, but one schoolmaster wrote us in 
much excitement over our “slovenly mathematics.” 
As it had no bearing upon the great achievement 
we ignored it in print, but used it to point a moral 
for an important professional tale on the platform. 
Since then this schoolmaster has followed with 
other amusing protests which we have ignored until 
at last, highwayman-like, he says: “I am loath to 
believe that it is the editorial policy of the Journal 
of Education to refuse to correct its mistakes, but 
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unless I shall receive a satisfactory reply from you 
soon I shall be forced to beheve otherwise; and 
shall feel free to take such steps as will give your 
new method in arithmetic such publicity as it de- 
serves.” 
In order to escape personal professional annihil- 
ation and to save the Journal of Education from 
dire consequences, we desire to say with all possible 
emphasis and with all possible humility that we 
ever endorsed the lad’s “néw method in arithme- 
tic,” that we were chagrined as sdon as we saw it 
in print, that it was not the lad’s arithmetic, nof 
anyone’s arithinetic, but a bad blunder for which we 
wish to take all blame and admit that we are as 
much of a sinner as is Woodrow Wilson, and that 
it was “slovenly” work that allowed it to pass un- 
heeded because our thought was wholly on the 
miraculous outcome of the incident, so that we did 
not putter as we should have done on the technique 


of the situation. 
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ILLITERATE SOLDIERS 

When the United States entered the World 
War the regular army condition of “no illiter- 
ate soldiers” was suspended for the present 
war service. In case of draft it had to be, in 
justice to various sections of the country. 

This was a signal to Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, who had led the way to literacy for many 
thousand native adult illiterates, to extend the 
work of the Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, 
of which she is president, to provide at once 
for the teaching of all illiterate’ soldiers to 
read and write, first in Kentucky camps, and 
later the country over. 

Kentucky, which has the great honor of 
leading the United States and the World in 
teaching native adult illiterates, also has the 
honor of being first to have her illiterate sol- 
diers reading and writing. She is first to pre- 
pare a “Soldier’s First Book,” which has all 
the genius of Mrs. Stewart’s Country Life 
Readers for those learning to read and write. 
This new book has each sentence adapted to 
camp life, adapted to benefit the soldier boys 
in ways other than learning to read. The les- 
sons and sentences are short. One-half the 
book is devoted to patriotic songs. Thousands 
of soldiers will write home from the seat of 
war who would not have done so but for the 
campaign started by Cora Wilson Stewart. 


LAFAYETTE ASSOCIATION FOR COMMU- 
NITY EXPRESSION OF THE 
NATIONAL SPIRIT 

The University of North Carolina has entered 
upon a most intense method of extending informa- 
tion, awakening the intelligence and inspiring pa- 
triotic devotion through the schools. 

The Lafayette Association is a plan for realizing 
the infinite power of the public school as the centre 
of the community life of the nation in the essential 
task of nourishing, developing and crystallizing, 
through expression, the spirit of present and future 
America. President Wilson in a letter to the Com- 
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missioner of Education has spoken of the great 
need for doing this, and of the opportunity and the 
obligation of the schools in bringing it about. 

The Lafayette Association is an organization de- 
signed along the simplest and most natural lines for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the life of each com- 
munity with the life of the nation, and through it 
with the life of the world. Its general purpose is 
to meet a need that is deeply and intensely felt 
throughout the nation. Its plan of organization is 
sufficiently flexible to permit a wide variety of 
methods of approach. 

Its central thought is to have the people, under 
the quickening impulse of the present crisis, to come 
through recreative community gatherings to a 
fuller and clearer understanding of what it means 
to be an American in 1917 and after. 

President Edward K. Graham says: “For de- 
mocracy to be safe from destruction in war, and 
growingly productive in peace, a homely under- 
standing of this precious heritage is the great es- 
sential. Out of such an understanding of de- 
mocracy will come the vision of the way to the 


more abundant life for which the whole world is 
seeking.” 


HEART-HUNGER* 


; Dr. Gulick is a dynamic force informationally, 
intellectually, and inspirationally, and in_ this 
book he speaks frankly, scientifically, whole- 
somely, of heart-hunger, hunger for a friend, 
hunger for woman, hunger for children, and hun- 
ger for God. The book is as fascinating as it 
is significant. It is heroic and idealistic. It is 
a far look, but one of confidence. 

He insists that desires are of two major 
classes, those that seek some benefit for one’s 
self, or hunger, and those that seek some bertefit 
for others, or love. The former have their satis- 
faction in personal well-being and involve such 
a range of activities and enjoyments as eating, 
hunting, fishing, earning a living, sleeping, en- 
joyment of health, vigor of body or mind, per- 
sonal success, advancement, scholarship, honors 
solid financial condition, owning of property, 
power over people, etc. The latter have their 
satisfaction in the well-being of other people 
and involve such a range of activities and enjoy- 
ments as the longing for and realization of 
friendship, comradeship, parenthood, romantic 
and marital love, the service of the community 
one’s school, college, country, and also the long- 
ing for, search after, and love of God. 

This book is equally for young people, their 
parents, teachers and pastors. It is a brilliant 
effort to throw light on the heart-hungers of 
young people—what they are, whence they come 
how they are best developed, to what dangers they 
are exposed. 

In this book, as always, Dr. Gulick is construc- 


tive, considers positive ways in which _heart- 


hungers may be treated so as to produce the most 
worth-while results. 


*“The Dynamic of Manhood.” By Luther H. Guli 
by Association Press, 124 East 28th Street, New Your ty rutmuhed 
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HENRY M. LEIPZIGER 


A consistent and energetic advocate of the en- 
larged use of school buildings was Dr. Henry 
Marcus Leipziger, who recently passed away 1 
New York, at the age of sixty-three. ' 

Dr. Leipziger was a trained man with a vision, 
whose contribution to public education was real 
and lasting. Born in Manchester, England, he 
came to New York as a lad just at the close of 
the Civil War, graduating from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and being admitted to the New York bar 
in 1875. 

Education claimed him from the first. He 
taught in New York public schools for about 
eight years, and then spent several years travel- 
ing, studying and investigating industrial educa- 
tion, preliminary to the organization of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute, of which he was 
made director. In 1891 he became an assistant 
superintendent of public schools in New York 
City, serving five years. 

His most notable contribution to education was 
through his supervision of public school lec- 
tures, a work which he inaugurated in 1890 (and 
has ably conducted ever since), and which 
has been widely emulated throughout the country. 


QUALITY OF TEACHING SERVICE 


Superintendents far and wide have elaborate 
schemes for judging the quality of teaching service. 
‘he most elaborate plan by far which we have seen 
is that of Dr. A. N. Farmer, superintendent, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Dr. William H. Holmes, superintendent, Mount 
Vernon, New York, has simpler standards—only 
about sixty scales to measure. He plans to have 
teachers rated on six main points: School house- 
keeping, contro! of class, spirit of class, teaching 
ability, professional and social spirit, personal 
equipment. 

A few sample suggestions are characteristic of 
the plan :— 

“Are the blackboards kept clean and made at- 
tractive through neat writing and good decoration? 

“Does the teacher seem to give thought to mak- 
ing the schoolroom attractive through the proper 
use of pictures, plants, pupils’ work and other 
decorations? Are the displays of pupils’ work 
changed frequently? 

“Does the teacher assume that the majority of 
the class wish to do right and treat them accord- 
ingly, thus making them feel their responsibility 
for the success of the school? 

“Does the teacher lead the pupils to see that 
misbehavior is against the good of the class, thus 
creating public opinion for good school govern- 
ment? 

“Does the teacher realize that a dignified self- 
control is the strongest asset of a teacher in gov- 
erning a class, and that nagging, scolding and 
threatening show lack of this quality, as does also 
the use of ridicule and sarcasm? 

“Does the teacher realize that the object of all 
school discipline is to cultivate habits of self-con- 
trol on the part of the pupils and to secure condi- 


war for home consumption. 
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tions essential to the doing of good school work? 
Does she test all rules and regulations by this 
standard ?” 


FIRST FOURTEEN STATES 


Nearly half a million dollars has been allotted 
by the government to fourteen states to be used 
for vocational education purposes. Fourteen 
states have already complied with the terms of the 
vocational education act and have appropriated an 
amount of money equal to that given by the gov- 
ernment. The total amount of money available 
for the states for the fiscal year is $1,860,000. Its 
distribution is in the hands of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The apportionments 
follow :— 

Massachusetts, $60,316; Delaware, $15,000; 
Georgia, $41,581; Kentucky, $36,634; Louisiana, 
$26,652; Nevada, $15,000; New Jersey, $42,773; 
New Mexico, $15,000; Oklahoma, $27,588; South” 
Carolina, $26,344; Tennessee, $34,802; Virginia, 
$32,942; West Virginia, $21,722; Wisconsin, 
$38,078. 


JUNIOR HIGH CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

Superintendent Charles S. Foos has great 
success with a Junior High Continuation 
School in which there are more than 1,200 en- 
rolled, about equally divided between boys and 
girls—only eleven more boys than girls. 
There are 682 doing seventh grade work; 338, 
eighth grade; 164, ninth grade, and nineteen 
tenth grade work. Each of these 1,200 stu- 
dents attends the school two half-days each 
week. These pupils work thirty-nine hours a 
week, and study eight hours. 

The pupils were enrolled in the following 
classes: English, civics, hygiene for the worker, 
physical culture, music, manual training, do- 
mestic science, sewing, drawing (mechanical), 
drawing (decorative), commercial geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, physics, physiography, 
bookkeeping, typing, Latin, French, German, 
stenography. 


Washington, Detroit, Omaha, Denver, Dallas, 
Salt Lake City, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, 
the Portlands, Los Angeles, Richmond, Wheeling, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Birmingham, 


Mobile, Nashville and Memphis make a star group 
of saloonless cities. 


Apparently the United States needed this 
House-cleaning is 
necessary, but discomforting. 

Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 


cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


Fighting for the privilege of being disloyal is 
poor business for an educator pacifist. 


National Education Association June 30 to July 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. j 


January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 
January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN APPALLING CATASTROPHE. 

The greatest single tragedy of the war was the 
complete wrecking of a considerable part of the 
city of Halifax by the explosion of munitions last 
Thursday morning. The munition ship Mont 
Blanc, loaded with high explosives, was rammed 
by the Belgian relief ship Joma as she was passing 
out of the narrows into the harbor proper, and her 
port sides pierced almost to the engine room, and, 
in the fire that followed, the munitions exploded 
with a shock which completely wrecked the water 
front, leveled all buildings to the ground over an 
area of two square miles, and caused the death—it 
is estimated—of four thousand men, women and 
children. So appalling a catastrophe, from such a 
cause, would have been almost unbelievable if it 
had not actually occurred. The explosion was fol- 
lowed by fires at various points over the stricken 
area, in which many who had escaped death in the 
shock perished in the flames. The total loss of life 
will never be definitely known, for many of the 
victims were burned to ashes. The property loss 
is estimated at from thirty to fifty million dollars. 
A singular circumstance is that the crews of both of 
the colliding vessels escaped unhurt. 

THE AFTERMATH OF HORROR. 

The city authorities and the remaining population 
acted promptly in doing all that could be done to 
extricate the persons who were partly buried in the 
ruins, to carry away the dead and to help the in- 
jured; but the task was a staggering one. Before 
the flames were fairly extinguished, there set in a 
great blizzard, which filled the streets with snow, 
and blocked the relief trains which were hastening 
to the city. The problem of taking care of twenty 
thousand homeless persons, shivering in the streets 
in insufficient clothing, and providing them with 
food and shelter, was one of the utmost difficulty, 
but it was efficiently met; and the condition of the 
stricken city made so strong an appeal for outside 
help that relief trains from Boston and elsewhere 
were on their way to Halifax within twenty-four 
hours, carrying blankets and supplies, and relief 
units of doctors and nurses. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TERMS OF PEACE. 

There is no vagueness in the terms of peace de- 
fined by President Wilson in his address to Con- 
gress. The war will be won, he declared, when the 
German people say, through properly accredited 
representatives, that they are ready to agree to a 
settlement based on justice and reparation of the 
wrongs which their rulers have done. The terms 
of peace for which this country stands, he said, do 
not include dismemberment, robbery or punish- 
ment of the enemy, but are based on justice, in- 
cluding freedom of nations and their peoples from 
autocratic domination, reparation to Belgium, re- 
linquishment of German power over the peoples of 
Austria, Turkey, the free Balkan states, as well as 
evacuation of Prussian territorial conquests in Bel- 
gium and northern France. The writing of what- 
ever territorial and other adjustments may be made 
in a treaty of peace will hardly be so simple a 


matter as this compact summary indicates; but at 
least the President’s outline shows how far the 
aims of the United States are from any selfish pur- 
poses or any desire for territorial aggrandizement. 


AUSTRIA, OUR ENEMY. 

Up to a few days before the assembling of 
Congress, doubt was expressed whether the Presi- 
dent would recommend a declaration of war against 
Austria, but there seems to have been no doubt in 
the President’s mind, for his recommendation on 
that point was as clear and definite as anything in 
his address. Indeed, it would be a farce, and 4 
costly farce, to continue to pretend that we are at 
peace with Austria. [rom the beginning, Austria 
has played the part of an enemy, and has been Ger- 
many’s willing tool in hostile machinations in this 
country. The Austrian Ambassador, Dumba, was 
sent home because of his activity in instigating 
strikes in American manufacturing plants; the 
Austrian diplomatic code and the Austrian consuls 
were freely used by Germany long before Dumba 
was recalled; Austrian submarines have been sink- 
ing American ships, and Austrian spies have been 
busy for months, inciting strikes, burning munition 
plants, and placing bombs on American ships. It 
is absolutely necessary to extend to the one million 
or more Austrian subjects in this country the same 
alien-enemy restrictions already enforced against 
Germans, if we are to protect ourselves from the 
enemy within our gates. 


A LONG SESSION AHEAD. 

It is predicted that the session of Congress will 
last until near the time for the elections of Novem- 
ber, 1918. The President’s address calls for a 
strengthening of the enemy-alien act, for the stiffen- 
ing of its penalties, and the inclusion of women as 
well as men in its provisions; for greater authority 
to be given the Government to fix prices and elimi- 
nate profiteering ; for legislation to give the Govern- 
ment control of the water resources of the country ; 
for permission for combinations for foreign trade; 
for the prevention of extravagance and scandal 
by causing all appropriations to originate with the 
Appropriations Committee; and for legislation to 
effect efficient operation and co-operation of the 
railways. These are only a few of the measures 
which will demand the consideration of Congress. 


GERMAN AIMS AND HOPES. 

During the past week the new Imperial German 
Chancellor, Count Von Hertling, addressing the 
Reichstag, and Dr. von Kuehlmann, addressing the 
Reichstag main committee, have professed to ex- 
plain German aims, but with the usual vagueness. 
The Chancellor declared that Germany was ready 
to enter into peace negotiations with Russia, as soon 
as the Russian Government sent to Berlin repre- 
sentatives having full powers. The Chancellor as- 
serted that German arms had been uniformly suc- 
cessful, and that the submarine warfare will reach 
the aim intended for it. Political reforms, he 
promised, would be carried out, “but the funda- 
mental principles of the Imperial Constitution can- 


Centinued on page 612, 
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APPLIED LATIN 


Continued from page 601. 


ing of a French word he is at once making him- 
self stronger in Latin, realizing one of its practical 
values, and gaining in ability to read French at 
sight, for many Latin words are more nearly re- 
produced in the French than in the English; e. g., 
“faire” would never suggest the English “do,” but 
it certainly would remind one of Latin “facio,” so 
“bon” and “bonus,” “tenir” and “tenere.” 

The accompanying list is founded on the special 
vocabulary of D’Ooge’s “Latin for Beginners,” 
and has been compiled by the joint efforts of the 
heads of the French and Latin departments.* 
Only the common every-day French words have 
been taken, for the idea is to have these words 
really useful; also, to prevent any possible confu- 
sion, only corresponding parts of speech have been 
chosen; i, e., verb is compared with verb, adjec- 
tive with adjective, etc. As a result, this is by 
no means an exhaustive list, for, by association, 
at least twice as many French words would be 
recognized; thus, fidelitas would suggest the ad- 
jectives, fidele, infidele, and the verbs, fier, mefier, 
defier, confier, as well as the noun, fidelite. 

Probably the very best way of teaching these 
words is by the perception cards, stamped with 
Latin on one side and French on the other, and 
recited from the French side in the Latin class, 
and from the Latin side in the French class with- 
out using the English word at all. This arrange- 
ment has also the advantage that it is not really 
necessary for the Latin teacher to know much 
French, or vice versa, since the burden of correct 
pronunciation falls in each case where it best be- 
longs. The next best way would perhaps be by 
printed or stenciled sheets made like the lists be- 
low and put into the hands of both French and 
Latin pupils. It simplifies matters to be able to 
have college divisions of French. 

There are, of course, certain rules helpful in 
changing the Latin to the French word, but to 
these rules there are so many exceptions that per- 
haps they hardly repay the effort spent in learning 
them. 

A few that may be noted with profit are: (a) 
the frequent change of | before another consonant 
into u; thus, autre, alternum; vaut, valet, etc.; (b) 
the omission of c, g, t and d between vowels; thus, 
faire, facere; froid, frigidum; cruel, crudelem; 
chaine, catenam, etc.; (c) the substitution of the 
circumflex accent for the omitted s (often re- 
tained in English) ; as, ma‘tre, magister, master; 
fete, festa, feast, etc.; and (d) prefixing e before 
initial sc, sp, st; as, escalier, scalarium; estomac, 
stomachum; esprit, spiritum; or the later develop- 
ment of that same tendency where the s is dropped 
completely, and the e is marked with the acute 
accent; as école, scholam; étude, studium; 
€pou, sponsum ; and many others. 

LATIN WORDS OF D’OOGE’S SPECIAL VOCABU- 

LARY WITH THEIR FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


EQUIVALENTS. 
A 
a ad to 
agriculture agricultura agriculture 


**Credit is due Miss Susan Gifford, he 
for her co-operation jn this i ad of the French department, 


aile 

ami 
amitie 

an, annee 
animal 
approcher 
assez 
attentif 
audace 
arbre 
armes 
asseoir (s’) 


barbare 


bon 
bras 
bref 


captif 
célérité 
céne 
cesser 
char 
chateau 
cher 
clair 
client 
colline 
connaitre 
conseil 
constance 
contenir 
cor 
corne 
corps 
courir 
couronne 
curer 


déesse 
défendre 
déja 
demeure 
démontrer 
dent 
désirer 
devoir 


di (in compounds only) dies 


dimanche 
lundi 
mardi 
mercredi 
jeudi 
vendredi 
samedi 
difficile 
diligence 
discipline 
donner 
douter 
douteux 
droit 

duc 

dur 


école 
édifice 
égal 
espoir 
été 
exercer 


fable 

faire 
femme 
fidélité 
fille 

fils 
fleuve 
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ala wing 
amicus friend 
amicitia friendship 
annus year 
animal animal 
appropinquare approach 
ad satis enough 
attentus attentive 
audax bold 
arbor tree 
arma weapons 
sedere to sit 

B 
barbarus barbarous 
barbarian 
bonus good 
bracchium arm 
brevis brief 
| 
captivus captive 
celeritas rapid 
cena (love) feast 
cessare to cease 
carrus cart 
castellum fortified place 
carus dear 
clara clear 
cliens retainer 
collis hill 
cognoscere to know 
consilium advice 
constantia constancy 
continere to contain 
cornu horn (musical) 
cornu horn (of a beast) 
corpus body 
currere to run 
corona crown 
curare to care for 
D 
dea goddess 
defendere to defend i 
jam already | 
domus dwelling 
monstrare to show 
dens tooth 
desiderare to desire 
debere to owe | 
day 
dies dominica Sunday } 
Luna & dies Monday 
Mars & dies Tuesday 


Mercurius & dies Wednesday 
Jupiter (jovis) & dies Thursday 


Venus & dies 
sabati dies 
difficilis 
diligentia 
disciplina 
donare 
dubitare 
dubius 
directus 
dux 

durus 


E 
scola 
aedificium 
aequus 
spes 
aestas 
exercere 


F 


fabula 

facere 

femina 
fidelitas 

filia 

filius 
finis 

fluvius 


Friday 
Saturday 
difficult 
diligence 
discipline 
to give 
to doubt 
doubtful 
right, straight 
leader 
hard 


school 
dwelling 
equal 
hope 
summer 
to train 


fable 

to do 
woman 
faithfulness 
daughter 
son 

end 

river j 
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fontaine 
forme 
fosse 
frére 


graces 
grave 


habiter 
heure 
homme 


ile 
jitinéraire 


juge 
juger 


lac 
latitude 
légion 
liberté 
lieu 
livre 
loin 
long 
louange 
louer 


ma 
main 
maitre 

mal 

mer 

midi 
militaire 
misérable 
miséricorde 
mont 
montrer 
mort 
multitude 
mur 


narrer 
naviguer 
ne 

ni-ni 
noble 
nom 


nouveau (neuf) 


nuit 


obtenir 
occuper 
oeil 

or 
orateur 
ordre 
orner 
ou 


pair 
paix 
par 
part 


fons 
forma 
fossa 
frater 


G 
gratiae 
gravis 


H 


habitare 
hora 
homo 


insula 
iter 


judex 
judicare 


L 
lacus 
latitudo 
legio 
libertas 
locus 
liber 
longe 
longus 
laus 
laudare 


M 


mea 
manus 
magister 
malus 
mare 
mater 
meridies 
miles 
miser 


misericordia 


mons 
monstrare 
mors 
multitudo 
murus 


N 


narrare 
navigare 
ne 
neque-nec 
nobilis 
nomen 
novus 
nox 


O 
obtinere 
occupare 
oculus 
aurum 
orator 
ordo 


ornare 
ubi 


par 

pax 

per 
pars 


fountain parvenir 
form patrie 
ditch pére 
brother perfide 
peuple 
pied 
thanks plaire 
grave plein 
port 
porte 
to inhabit poser 
hour premier 
man presser 
prince 
island prix 
proie 
province 
public 
judge 
quotidien 
lake 
latitude rapporter 
legion recevoir 
liberty reine 
place répondre 
book rester 
far rire 
long roi 
praise royaume 
to praise 
sa 
sang 
sans 
master second 
bad servante 
sea servir 
mother 
noon 
soeur 
mountain 
show 
supplice 
multitude 
wall ta 
tant 
tard 
to relate 
to sail temps 
lest tenir 
neither-nor 
traduire 
new trainer 
night tristesse 
to obtain 
occu 
valiant 
gold valoir 
orator verbe 
order vérité 
to adorn vertu 
where victoire 
vie 
vin 
equal vivre 
peace voisin 
through voix 
part vrai 


parvenire 
patria 


pater 


perfidus 
populus 
pes 
placere 
plenus 
portus 
porta 
ponere 
primus 
premere 
princeps 
pretium 
praeda 
provincia 
publicus 


cotidie 

R 
reportare 
recipere 
regina 
respondere 
stare 
ridere 
rex 
regnum 


S 
sua 
sanguis 
sine 
secundus 
servus 
servare 
solus 
si 
signum 
sinister 
soror 
sol 
subitus 
supplicium 


T 
tua 
tantus 
tardus 
tempus 
tenere 
terror 
turris 
traducere 
trahere 
tristitia 
V 
vincere 
valles 
validus 
valere 
verbum 
veritas 
virtus 
victoria 
vita 
vinum 
vivere 
vicinus 
vox 
verus 


to arrive 
fatherland 
father 
faithless 
people 
foot 

to please 
full 
harbor 
gate, door 
to place 
first 


to hurry, press 


chief 
reward 


booty, prey 


province 
public 


daily 


to carry back 


to receive 
queen 

to answer 
to stay 
to laugh 
king 
kingdom 


ishis, her 


blood 
without 
second 
servant 

to serve 
alone 

if 

sign 
ill-omened 
sister 

sun 
sudden 
punishment 


thy 


late 
time 

to hold 
terror 
tower 


to draw 
sadness 


to conquer 
valley 
valiant 


to be worth 


word-verb 
truth 
virtue 
victory 
life 

wine 

to live 
neighbor 
voice 

true 


| 


so much, so great 


to translate, lead across 


There is quite as much education and true learning in the analysis of an ear of corn as in 
the analysis of a complex sentence; ability to analyze clover and alfalfa roots savors of quite as 


much culture as does the study of the Latin and Greek roots.—O. H. Benson. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(XII) 


HEROIC AGE CONCLUDED. GIDEON AND 
JEPHTHAH. 

M. Judges vi, 1-24; Psalms Ixxvii, 11-14. 
Day” for Gideon. 

T. Judges vi, 25-40; Psalms lxviii, 1-6. Gideon cleans up 
his Town. 

W. Judges vii, 1-23; Psalms cxxiv. 

Lord and of Gideon.” 


18. 


“Vocation 


“The Sword of the 


T. Judges viii, 22-27; ix, 7-21; Psalms  Ixviii, 7-10. 
Gideon refuses to be a King. 

F. Judges ix, 41-57; Psalms Ixviii, 11-18. Abimelech 

slain by a Woman. 

S. Judges x, 6-16; xi, 4-6, 29-40; Proverbs xx, 25; 


Psalms Ixxvi, 11. The Story of Jephthah’s Daugh- 
ter. 
S. Judges xii, 1-7; Psalms Ixxv. The Story of the Shib- 


boleth. 


19. SONGS OF DELIVERANCE* 
Psalms xlix, 1-13, 16-20. “Be not thou afraid when 
one is made rich.” 
Psalms Ixxxv; cxxi. 


gether.” 


M 

T “Mercy and truth are met to- 
W. Psalms cviii; cxiii, 1-8. “My heart is fixed, O God.” 
T 

F 


Psalms cxv; cxvii. “Not unto us but unto Thy name 
give glory.” 

Psalms Ixxxiii; Ixviii, 19, 20. “O God, keep not Thou 
silence.” 

Psalms cxxix; cxxxviii, 1-5. “O, clap your hands, all 
ye people.” 


Psalms cxxv; cxl. 
as Mount Zion.” 


“They that trust in the Lord are 


*In the last fortnight of the year we introduce as an interlude 
reviews of the past and forecasts of the future from Hebrew 
poet-prophets of a later age. 
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20. SAMSON AND OTHER TEMPERANCE 
PIONEERSt 


M. Judges xiii, 8-16, 24, 25; xiv, 5, 6; xv, 12-16; Psalms 
Ixviii, 24-30. Beautiful Temperance Eugenics of 
Samson’s parents. 

Judges xvi, 23-31; Psalms xiii. 
Death. 

Leviticus x, 1-11. 

Numbers vi, 1-12." 
Nazarites. 

Jeremiah xxxv, 1-9, 18, 19. Rechabites the Oldest 
Temperance Society. 


Samson's Victorious 


Early Prohibition for Priests. 
Abstinence as a Privilege of 


S. I Kings xx, 1-21. Conquered through Drink. 
S. Psalms x; cxlvi, 1-9. “Break Thou the arm of the 
wicked.” 
21. HEROIC AGE. RUTH. 
M. Ruth i, 1-10, 14-18; Deuteronomy x, 17-22. Ruth’s 
Mother-in-law. 
T. Ruth iii, 1-16, iv, 13-17; Psalms cxxviii. Ruth pro- 


moted from lowly Toil to be Queen of a Home. 
W. Proverbs xxxi, 10-31. “A woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.” 
T. Proverbs xi, 16-31; xii, 1-3. 
taineth honor.” 
F. Isaiah xxxii, 9, 10; Ezekiel xiii, 17-23; Proverbs xii, 


“A gracious woman re- 


4-20. “A virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band.” 

S. Proverbs xiv, 1-28. “Every wise woman buildeth her ° 
house.” 


S. Proverbs xvii, 21-28; xviii, 1-21. “The father of a 


fool hath no joy.” 


+When teachers are at liberty to ‘“‘comment”’ on the Bible (which 
is seldom necessary or desirable if reading is expressive) it- should 
seme time be said, once for all, that the goodness of ancient heroes. 
is.not to be measured by standards of our age, but of their own, 
and that standards of character and capacity for higher truths 
rose from age to age. 


BOOK TABLE 


SELF-SURVEYS BY COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES. By Dr. William H. Allen. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York; Chicago and Atlanta: World Book 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 393 pp. Price, $3. 

No one could prepare this book with its faithfulness 
and fearlessness but Dr. W. H. Allen, whose genius for 
probing things to the bottom is well known to many, al! 
too well known by some. He is a tireless worker, a born 
scientist in research, and utterly reckless in the use of 
money when he is in search of facts and reliable figures. 
This book must have cost limitless time and money. 

Rendering and obtaining higher educational service is 
one of the country’s chief industries and represents a 
capital investment of ten billion dollars. 


The scientific methods of analysis which 600 colleges 
are training 400,000 young men and women to apply to 
everything else under the sun must soon be applied to col- 
leges themselves. Presidents are asking questions; facul- 
ties are asking questions; trustees, taxpayers, secondary 
schools, alumni, and students are asking questions. This 
book makes available to any educational institution the ex- 
perience of investigators and managers as gleaned from 
extensive personal contact, from studying hundreds of 
college reports, and from suggestive letters and illustra- 
tions contributed by interested managers and teachers who 
read chapters of this book or responded to a referendum 
of its chapter headings to 200 college officers. 

Over 100 sections list and discuss steps to be taken in 
answering questions about college and university af- 
fairs of vital importance. As a_ handbook for 
practical use, it gives methods, suggestions, and questions 
that have proved their value. 


The main tonics treated are: The Survey Movement in 
Higher Education, Procedure for a Co-operative College 
Survey, Relations of Trustees to President and Faculty, 
Executive and Business Efficiency, Faculty Government, 
Extra-Curricular Activities of Students, Course of Study, 


Instructional Efficiency, Relation with College Communi- 
ties, Miscellaneous Problems. 

Not to know this book, not to master its suggestions is 
to place a university administrator under suspicion of 
being a scholastic slacker or of being intensely prejudiced. 
The opportunity which it offers for improvement in uni- 
versity management is beyond estimate. 


TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Jackson Woofter, University of Georgia. 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
321 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Dr. Woofter has greatly developed the educational de- 
partment of the State University of Georgia along lines 
of professional efficiency and 'this book is the best, for it 
is of his thought on one of the most intense educa- 
tional studies of the day. With all the books on this sub- 
ject there always seems to be room for one more when- 
ever a man or woman has a new thought or a new line 
of approach to an old thought. Dr. Woofter’s special 
claim to attention in this day of a multitude of books on 
the same subject seems to be that he knows all the facts. 
theories, and revelations of all other books and has given 
them a new grouping and a personal interpretation grow- 
ing out of his teaching of teachers. It is distinctly an edu- 
cational book, but in everything the focus is on the 
teacher of a rural school. 


By Thomas 
Boston, New 
loth. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN RELATION TO 
THE COMING CONFLICT FOR NATIONAL SU- 
PREMACY. By V. Seymour Bryant, M. A. With a 
Preface by Lord Rayleigh. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Heavy paper binding. Price, 50 cents. 
The World War is merely preliminary to an even 

greater industrial conflict in the future: the conclusion of 

peace will by no means settle the question of the su- 
premacy of nations—that will be decided by a peaceful but 

a terribly keen competition in the markets of the world. 
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In the struggle for national supremacy education is the 
vital factor. The aims of enthusiasts will be rendered 
abortive if the importance of the pans generation be in 
any way lost sight of or thought of little account: victory 
in the industrial conflict will accrue to that nation whose 

outh has been most efficiently trained. 

An attempt is here made to deal with one phase of the 

eat question of education, namely, the early training of 

ose who are destined to become the statesmen and pro- 
fessional men of the future, the leaders of industry and 
the masters of men. : 

Those who advocate a very considerable extension of 
science teaching in our public schools do not, however, 
do so solely, or even chiefly, fer its value to national 
industry. 

It is only by a possession of a knowledge of the great 
facts of nature that a man can think correctly or arrive 
at a true philosophy: it is only by a study of the natural 
sciences that he can cultivate that great quality which is 
implied in the term “veracity of thought and action”: or 
by familiarity with the experimental methods of the nat- 
ural sciences that he can assure himself both that there is 
truth to be discovered and how to discover it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL MONO- 
GRAPHS: ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN ARITH- 
METIC. By George S. Counts, Ph.D., University of 
Delaware. 

TYPES OF READING ABILITY AS EXHIBITED 
THROUGH TESTS AND LABORATORY EX- 
PERIMENTS. By Clarence Truman Gray, Ph.D., 
University of Texas. 

Published by the University of Chicago Press. | 
Dr. George S. Counts’ Monograph of 125 pages is based 
on material collected from Cleveland, Grand Rapids, and 

a number of individual schools through the use of the 

Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests, and the author has 

worked out the types of errors which children make in 

these tests and has shown the relation between age and 

success in arithmetic. ; 
Dr. Gray has carried on a series of studies of reading 

for one year with the aid of a subsidy supplied by the 

General Education Board. He photographed the eyes of» 

a number of children who had been selected through care- 

fully conducted tests in the elementary school and in the 

High School of the University of Chica By means of 

the tests he was able to distinguish different types of 

ability to read; by means of the laboratory experiments 
he arrived at an explanation of a number of these types. 

These monographs are interesting especially to enthusi- 

asts in these subject tests. Every experimenter makes a 

contribution to the wisdom of experts and somewhat to 

the confusion of the everyday teacher. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS AND HER TIMES. By Laura E. 
Richards, author of “Elizabeth Fry,” etc. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.35, 


net. 

A phase of the new in literature which is exceedingly 
important is the writing in a highly attractive way by 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, 
and an author of ‘Stich rare charm that there is no occa- 
sion to mention her inheritance, of the story of Elizabeth 
Fry and Florence Nightingale, and now of Abigail Adams, 
wife of John Adams, who succeeded George Washington 
as President of the United States. Mrs. Adams was one 
of the most interesting and active women of her day, and 
there have been so many tantalizing references to her in 
various historical and biographical books on the adminis- 
tration of her husband that this fuller statement of her 


. talent and experiences will be exceedingly welcome. This is 


the story of her childhood and later years told from au- 
thentic records of that period, including many diaries and 
letters written by her which throw new light on many 
historical incidents of her day. The three fascinating 
stories of three remarkable women of those days should 
be read by every school girl from the seventh grade and 
above that grade. 

Now let Mrs. Richards give the girls an equally com- 
pelling book on the famous “Dolly Madison.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRAWING, WITH_ SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO LABORATORY TEACH- 
ING. By Fred Carleton Ayer. Baltimore : Warwick 
and York. Cloth. 172 pp. Price, $1.25, 

This is much more significant to education than appears 
from the title. By confining the study to the need of 
having students learn to draw as they need to draw as 
students of science by laboratory methods the author has 


-been able to magnify the study of mental attitudes and 


capacities so definitely and reliably as to make a real con- 
tribution to psychology as well as to the art of learning to 


raw. 

Teachers of English as well as teachers of drawing will 
do well to study this book with care. The science labora- 
tory needs students skilled in the art of scientific expres- 
sion with language as well as with drawings. 

It is interesting to see how closely the author’s study of 
psychology of the laboratory has kept language skill and 
pencil art linked. The title of the book should have been 
“The Psychology of Expression in Laboratory Work,” 
for this is what it really is. It is a fascinating book for a 
student of psychology, of English, of drawing, of science, 
of teaching. 


THE POSY RING. Verses and Poems for the Young- 
est Children. Chosen and arranged by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 273 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 

These sisters, who love children and whom all children 
love, did their little friends a genuine service when they 
collected these lovely verses and s and classified 
them as “A Year’s Windfalls,” “The Child’s World,” 
“Hiawatha’s Children,” “The Flower Folk,” “Hiawatha’s 
Brothers,” “Other Little Children,” “Play-Time,” “Story- 
Time,” “Bed-Time,” “The Sunday’s Child” and “Bells of 
Christmas.” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES—Political, In- 
dustrial, Social. By Charles Manfred Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Chicago, New York, Boston: Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. 125 illustrations, twenty maps, 
8 charts. Cloth. 560 pp. Price, $1.60. 

The author has prepared a unique history of the United 
States adapted especially to secondary schools and col- 
leges. It is quite original in conception and masterful in 
treatment. It is a reliable historical work, interesting for 
student and teacher. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. Edited by David T. Pottinger, A. 
M. Pocket American and English Classics. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 25 cents. 

An excellent collection of the essays from Bacon to 
Lucas, including Bacon, Cowley, Steele, Addison, Gold- 
smith, Lamb, De Quincey, Hazlitt, Emerson, Smith, Pater, 
Stevenson and Lucas. There is an introduction, also 
notes and index of the same by the editor. Frontispiece 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SCOUTS. By Percy Keese 
ee New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 


Every boy, whether he has “Scout” to his name or not, 
will be glad to make the acquaintance of the hardy 
pioneers whose adventures are recorded in the “Book of 
Scouts.” Merely to call the roll will give an inkling of 
the high deeds of adventure that here await us. George 
Rogers Clarke, the Kentuckian, who wrested two forts 
in the West from the British during the Revolution; 
Davy Crockett, the Tennesseean, who after a picturesque 
career lost his life in the famous fight of the Alamo; 
Sam _ Houston, Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, Francis Marion, 
Lewis and Clarke, “Buffalo Bill” — these are only a 
partial list of the scouts whose deeds are narrated. There 
are twenty chapters in all, and not one would be willingly 
skipped by a wide-awake lad. This is history that no 
boy will need urging to read. 


BUGLE CALLS OF LIBERTY. Our National Reader 
of Patriotism. By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and 
Paul Mayo Paine, M. A., librarian, Syracuse Public 
Library. Syracuse, New York: Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

There must be more of the inspiration of patriotism in 
our schools. The School Readers have always had a pa- 
triotic flavor, but there should be something more than 
has ever been provided in the past. “Bugle Calls of 
Liberty” is one of the most appealing Patriotic Readers 
that has come to our notice. It is in the highest and 
fullest sense precisely what its name suggests. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Strong, used e Remedy 

many years before it was 

Beauti ul E es offe as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Vur Physicians and 

uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 

Gare. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's o Smarding— 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Bye 

MURI..E€ EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, tlt. 
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‘This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : a it 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


P -29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 

q Tohnstown, Pa. Charles 
a S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
. Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen_ Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
gee, president; Hon. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Idaho State Educational Asso- 
ciation. Boise. J. E. Turner, —- 
Miss Ivy Wilson, ise, 


president; 
secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 

Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
ent. 


JANUARY. 


24-26: Vocational Educational Associ- 
ation of the Middle West. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Samuel J. Vaughn, 
Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, president; Leonard w. 
Wahlstrom, Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, secretary. ‘ 


FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


15-16:. Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

4 21-23: National Society for the Pro- 

te motion of Industrial Education, 

i Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 

J “ linson, 140 West 42d street, New 

: York City, assistant secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 

m, Oklahoma, resident; John 
. Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 
tary. 

- Northwestern Oklahoma’ Educational 
Associat Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond. - Greek, president; 


= * ' Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 
22-23: Bast Central Oklahoma Edu- 


cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 


Sulphur, secretary. 

: 25-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, . Atlantic City, 
‘oa N. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 
MARCH. 

dM 28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 

4 sociation. Memphis. W. E. 
Vaughan, president. 

JUNE. 

a 30 to July 6: National Education As- 

4 sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M, C. C. Bradford, Denver, resi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, Massa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. State Agent Josiah W. 
Tavlor is seeing decidedly encoura- 
ging results from his persistent effort 
to extend the high school influence 


by inducing young people to stay in 
school from the seventh to the eighth 
grades. He has held a conference of 
secondary and upper grade teachers, 
discussing the following problems :— 

The junior high school, what it is 
and why. 

Teaching pupils to study. 

(a) Teaching the individual. 

(b) Supervising classroom study. 

_ Making content and method con- 
a in the subjects of the curricu- 
um. 

_The six-year syllabus for (a) Eng- 
lish, (b) history, (c) mathematics, 
(d) science. 

What may tthe schools do in the 
matter of practical physical educa- 
tion? 

Vocational education. 

(a) Are the commercial courses 
meeting the demands for store 
service and practical business? 

(b) The Smith-Hughes act. 

Measuring the progress of pupils. 

(a) Educational measurements, 
method and value. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. Recent Con- 


gressional war-revenue legislation 
and its effect on gifts and legacies 
to educational institutions are dis- 
cussed by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, in 
his annual report. He praises the 
action of Congress in exempting from 
the provisions of the war income tax 
law an amount not in excess of fif- 
teen per cent. of the taxable income, 
if that sum is contributed as a gift to 
an educational or charitable institu- 
tion, but he- criticises Congress for its 
failure ‘to make the same provision 
with reference to legacies and be- 
quests. 

To illustrate the force of his posi- 
tion, he cites the effect which such 
legislation would have had on the dis- 
tribution of the bequests and legacies 
to various institutions under the will 
of the late John Stewart Kennedy, 
and shows that of the total bequests 
of $25,726,000, under the new law 
$5,160,000 would have been deducted 
to pay the federal tax. 

Gifts to the university during the 
year which ended on June 40 
amounted to $1.250.000, not including 
gifts of $322,470.96 to Barnard Col- 
lege, and $73,886.70 to Teachers Col- 
lege. In all 154 separate gifts were 
received. 

In referring to the size of Colum- 
bia University and as a_ suitable 
method of reducing the strain upon 
the wniversity’s resources and teach- 
ers, Dr. Butler recommends that a 
new and selective svstem be adopted 
to vovern the admission of students 
in future. The precise recommenda- 
tion is that while existing examina- 
tions and preliminary requirements he 
retained. thev be used merely to form 
an eligible list from which the uni- 
versity faculties shall select, on 


grounds of previous record, person- 
ality and promise, those students 
upon whom it thinks it worth while 
to expend the resources and the ef- 
forts of the 

A novel recommendation in the re- 
port is that a junior college be estab- 


lished in the university for the in- . 


struction of those undergraduates 
who wish to pursue a two-year col- 
lege course in preparation for later 
professional or technical study, and 
that Columbia College be maintained 
strictly as a college with the tradi- 
tional four-year course for those stu- 
dents who wish solid training in the 
liberal arts and sciences, and who are 
willing to devote time to such train- 
ing. The report also recommends 
that under such circumstances Colum- 
bia College be made, as soon and as 
largely as possible, a residential col- 
lege. The effect of the adoption of 
this recommendation would be to 
divide the male undergraduates at 
Columbia University into two groups. 

Dr. Butler discusses the study of 
the German language and literature 
as affected by the war, .and .empha- 
sizes the necessity of distinguishing 
sharply between this teaching as part 
of a pro-German propaganda, and the 
teaching and study of the German 
language, literature, and history as 
essential parts of a general education. 

Dr. Butler discusses some of the 
questions that have recently attracted 
attention in the press. He cites the 
saying that academic freedom is the 
freedom to say what you thick with- 
out thinking what you say, and he as- 
serts that there is no real reason to 
fear that true academic freedom is 
or ever has been in the slightest dan- 


ger in the United States. What is 
constantly’ in danger, however, he 
Savs, 1S a just sense of academic 
obligation. 


Dr. Butler goes on to describe the 
men to whom he objects as follows :-— 

“These are for the most part men 
who know so many things which are 
not so that they make igorance ap- 
pear to be not only interesting, but 
Positively important. They abound 
just now in the lower and more 
salable forms of literary production, 
and they are not without representa. 
tion in academic societies. The time 
has not yet come, however, when ra- 
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MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 


Phosphates are vital constituents of the 
bodily tissues. When worry, anxiety, 
overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 
strain, the brain cells are depleted of 
their phosphates, and these elements 
must be replaced hefore normal condi- 
tions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable form, 
in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 
nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
mental strain or depression is felt 
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restores normal conditions 

by renewing the phosphates 
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MASSACHUSETIS | 


i late with 
tional persons can contemplate 
saiietsction the rule of the literary 
and academic Bolsheviki or permit 
them to seize responsibility for the in- 
tellectual life of the nation. 


CUSE. Herbert S. West of 
aioe was re-elected president of 
the State Teachers’ Association at its 
record-breaking meeting just closed 
here, at which about 9,000 teachers 
were registered. Mrs. Florence S. 
Knapp was renamed — vice-president, 
and Richard A. Searing of North 
Tonawanda and W. H. Benedict of 
Elmira were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK. The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has decided that the best 
means of getting speed in American 
ship building is to have ships con- 
structed by the most efficient workers. 
To get the most efficient workers 
there must be developed a satisfactory 
industrial training scheme. To get, 
in turn, the training scheme, instruc- 
tors must be prepared to teach others 
the ship-building trades. The New- 
port News Instructor Training Centre 
is the answer of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The following men are now serving 
here: O. D. Evans, director of the 
Boston Continuation School, and E. 
M. Longfield, department head of the 
Boston Trade School for Boys; 
James P. Casey, local director Cen- 
tral Massachusetts District for Train- 
ing Vocational Teachers; James E. 
Dougan, director of the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School, Newark, N. J.; George 
A. Burridge, local director Connec- 
ticut Valley District (Mass.) for 
Training Vocational Teachers; H. L. 
Jones, director of industrial training, 
Somerville, Mass.; James McKinney, 
instructor in industrial training, 
Ethical Culture School, New York; 
Cc. E. Parsill, director of industrial 
education for the County of Middle- 
sex, New Jersey; and Francis H. 
Wing, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of vocational educa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y 

ROANOKE. At the enthusiastic 
meeting of the Virginia educational 
conference, held here last week, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Rich- 
mond; district A, vice-president and 
member of the board of directors, A. 
B. Chandler, Fredericksburg; district 
B, vice-president and member of the 
board of directors, L. B. Pendergrast, 
Portsmouth; district C, vice-president, 
Miss Bessie Taylor, Richmond ; mem- 
ber of the board of directors, J. H. 
Saunders, Richmond; district D, vice- 
president and member of the board 
of directors, H. D. Wolff, Petersburg ; 
district E, vice-president, W. Maxwell 
Harris, Chatham; member of the 
board of directors, J. W. Cook, Dan- 
ville; district F, vice-president and 
member of the board of directors, W. 
M. Black, Lynchburg; district G, vice- 
president, N. D. Cool, Winchester; 
member of the board of directors, Dr. 
J. A. Burruss, Harrisonburg; district 
H, vice-president, Miss Lula D. Metz, 
Warrenton; member of the board of 
directors, M. D. Hall, Burke, Fairfax 
County; district I, vice-president and 
member of the board of directors, |. 
A. C. Hurt, Wytheville; district J, 
vice-president, Dr. J. G. Johnson, 
Charlottesville; member of the board 
of directors, H. M. McManaway, 
Charlottesville; district K, vice-presi- 
dent, J. L. Waner, Norton: member 
of the board of directors, H. C. Wil- 
liams, Honaker. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 605. 


not and shall not be changed.” He 
exulted over “the glorious advance of 
the armies of the Central Powers in 
Italy”; expressed appreciation of the 
“constant activity” of the German 
High Seas Fleet—an activity of which 
the outside world has had little 
knowledge, and charged that “For 
the continuation of the terrible 
slaughter and the destruction of ir- 
replaceable works of civilization and 
for the mad self-mangling of Europe 
the enemy alone bears the responsi- 
bility and will also have to bear the 
consequences.” This has the familiar 
German sound, but more confident 
and cock-sure than ever. 


THOSE BRAVE ENGINEERS. 


The severest fighting during the 
past week has been on the Cambrai 
salient, where the Germans, dav after 
day, have attacked the British lines 


in heavy force, only to be beaten back. 
Their losses are reported to have 
been greater than in any previous 
battle of the war. A stirring incident 
of this fighting is the part taken in 
wt by a force of American engineers 
who had been busy building greatly- 
needed railways behind the advancing 
British troops. An unexpected en- 
veloping movement of the Germans 
brought these engineers in the path 
of the German “drive.” Throwing 
down their picks and shovels, and 
seizing their rifles, they joined the 
British troops and fought the Ger- 
mans. They had been for days under 
shell fire, going on with their work 
composedly, and when the emergency 
came, they fought with such courage 
as to elicit the admiration of all be- 
holders and to call forth from the 
French government an official expres- 
sion Of praise. 


THE SHIPPING PROGRAM. 

recent announcement by the 
Shipping Board discloses the magni- 
tude of the shipping program, which 
exceeds everything hitherto dreamed 
of. The American merchant marine 
now includes about 400 vessels of 
about 2,900,000 tons, in or capable 
of being in, the foreign trade. Of 
this’ total, about 700,000 tons repre- 


sent German or Austrian vessels, | 


taken over as a war measure, Con- 
tracts have already been let for &&4 
new vessels, aggregating 4,750,000 
tons; 426 vessels on the ways, ag- 
gregating over 3,000,000 tons, have 
been requisitioned, and contracts are 
pending for about 100 other vessels 
of 610,000 tons. Altogether, the to- 
tal is between 11,000,000 and 11,500,- 
000 tons. How gigantic is the task 
undertaken will appear when it is re- 
membered that the completion of the 
program within the time which the 
Board has in view will involve the 
building of more than ten times as 
many vessels as the United States has 
ever built in the same time, and three 
times as many as Great Britain ever 
built. There should be co-operation 
everywhere in the speeding up of this 
great undertaking. 


DEMANDS OF RAILROAD 
WORKERS. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen and the Order of Railway 
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Conductors have joined in formulat- 
jing detailed demands for increas 
pay, and presenting them to the man- 
agers of practically every railroad in 
the United States. The increase in 
wages provided for in the new sched- 
ule amounts to about forty per cent., 
and the communication sent by the 
two brotherhoods asks for an answer 
on or before December 31. If the 
demands are conceded, they will in- 
volve an enormous increase in the 
operating expenses of the roads. For 
the good of the country and for the 
effective prosecution of the war, it is 
to be hoped that an adjustment may 
be reached which, while recognizing 
the justice of a demand for higher 
wages and taking measures to meet 
it, will also recognize the necessity of 
keeping the increase within reason- 
able bounds. These are days when 
any interruption in transport facilities 
should be avoided in every possible 
way. 


GETTING OUT OF THE SUN. 


The fundamental German ambition, 
voiced by the Kaiser years before the 
beginning of this war, was to “find 
a place in the sun.” She was finding 
it rapidly before she began this war. 
She had trebled the tonnage of her 
ocean-going ships; she had increased 
her commerce enormously; she had 
added great stretches of territory to 
her possessions, in East Africa, 
Southwest Africa, Togoland and 
Kamerun, in the Marshall Islands, a 
part of New Guinea, and the islands 
of the Bismarck Archipelago, in Kaio- 
Chau, the Caroline, Pelew and Mari- 
anne Islands and in Samoa. One of 
the early incidents of the war was 
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her displacement from Kaio-Chau by 
the Japanese, and a brief despatch 
the other day announced that, after 
more than three years of struggle, 
she had been driven out of st 
Africa. This was the last of her 
colonial possessions. Her desperate 
effort to acquire supremacy in Eu- 
rope and Asia and later in  Latin- 
America has cost her all of the out- 
lying territories over which she held 
sway before this war began. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


The American Review of Reviews 
for December covers its usual range 
of world _ topics. Frank 
Simonds’ survey of the world war 
includes not only a full discussion of 
the Italian disaster but a review of 
Allied gains and losses on all fronts 
during 1917. Other important fea- 
tures are Maurice Léon’s compre- 
hensive summary of current French 
politics as epitomized in Clémenceau’s 
accession to power; illustrated ar- 
ticles on “Washington in War 
Time”; accounts of the Red Cross 
work abroad, especially in France; a 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


clear statement of the factors  in- 
volved in the coming Canadian elec- 
tion; “A Basis for iene Unity,” 
and “Denver’s Municipal Coal Bin.” 
There are five pages of pictures illus- 
trating the part taken by the Y. M. 
C. A. in the war; interesting views 
in the of of Venice, now in the war 
zone, and many foreign cartoons. 


War 
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There £S Something New Under the Sun! 


AT LAST! Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture—combining all the accuracy and 
utility of the authoritative encyclopedia with all the interest and entertainment of the story book. 


The World Book is Different— 
Judge for Yourself 


Solve Your Problems ‘ie 


World Book Way 


M. V. O’SHEA, of the University of Wisconsin, C<itor-in-Chief. Over 6,600 Pages — 5,500 Illustrations. 


THE WORLD BOOK enables the ambitious teacher to keep abreast of and in sympathy 
with the progressive movements and tendencies of the day, such as 


Thrift : Food Conservation Industrial Art 
Motivation School Hygiene and Gary Schoo! System Moving Pictures in School The Use and Effect of 
Vocational Guidance Sanitation Montessori Method Child Welfare Color 

Educational Measurements Boys and Girls Clubs Parent-Teacher Problems Health Habits Commercial Education 


Natural Education Community Centers 


“*The Story of Flags"’ Free 
THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 


reforms in the of tos the takers of The Works Bock, 
THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 104 S. Michigan Ave. 2s%,Chicago, Il. 4.) tate 
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A Word of Precaution. 


tae wherein lies the reason for the use of vegetable preparations for infants 
and children ? 


Why are any but vegetable preparations unsafe for infants and children ? 

Why are Syrups, Cordials and Drops condemned by all Physicians and 
most laymen? - 

Why has the Government placed a ban on all preparations containing, among 
other poisonous drugs, Opium in its variously prepared forms and pleasing tastes, 
and under its innumerable names? 

These are questions that every Mother will do well to inquire about. 

Any Physician will recommend the keeping of Fletcher’s Castoria in the 
house for the common ailments of infants and children. 


ss Children Cry For 


ALGOHOL-3 PER 
AVegctablePreparationforAs- 
similating the Food 
ting the Stomachs and Bowels 
wel e 
Om «| Letters from Prominent Druggists 
Mineral. NoT NARCOTIC 
2 addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 
Seed J. Briggs & Co., of Providence, R.I., say : ‘‘We have sold Fletcher’s 
aae hi i Rochelle Salta Castoria in our three stores for the past twenty years and consider it 
one of the best preparations on the market.’”’ 
Gere : ‘ar Soe Mansur Drug Co., of St. Paul, Minn., says: ‘‘We are not in the habit 
ne cai Clarified Sagar of recommending proprietary medicines, but we never hesitate to say a 
good word for Castoria. It is a medical success.”’ 
se | Ahelpful Remedy for Hegeman & Co., of New York City, N. Y., say: ‘‘We can say for your 
oy -/ Gonstipation and Di Castoria that it is one of the best selling preparations in our stores. 
Pao} and That is conclusive evidence that it is satisfactory to the users.’”’ 
Loss W. H. Chapman, of Montreal, Que., says: ‘‘I have sold Fletcher’s Cas- 
if ¢ cal jfesufting theretrom toria for many years and have yet to hear of one word other than praise of 
Eo FacSimile Signature of its virtues. I look upon your preparation as one of the few so called 
oy sot / f patent medicines having merit and unhesitatingly recommend it as a safe 
Ri how THE GENTA) 
NEW GENUINE CASTORIA ALWAYS BEARS 
pic 
SES. 
2c De the 
Signature 
of 


Exact Copy of Wrapper. 
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Prizes to Massachusetts 
Teachers 

The sum of $300 has been placed 
at the disposal of the National Board 
for Historical Service, to be expended 
jn prizes to the public school teachers 
of the State of Massachusetts for the 
best essays on the subject : Why the 
United States Is at War.” It is in- 
tended that the treatment should be 
primarily historical in character, 
bringing out those facts of recent or 
more remote history which seem to 
have a bearing on the question, 

It is proposed to offer the prizes as 

llows 
yg A, for teachers in public 
high schools: A first prize of $75; a 
second prize of $30; a third prize of 
$20; a fourth prize of $15; a fifth 
prize of $10. 

Group B, for teachers in public ele- 
mentary schools: A first prize of $75; 
a second prize of $25; five third prizes 
of $10 each. Fe 

Essays submitted in competition for 
these prizes should observe the fol- 
lowing conditions :— ; 

1. Typing is not required, but es- 
savs must be legibly written on sheets 
securely fastened together, on one 
side of the sheet only. 

2. Essays must not exceed three 
thousand words in length. 

3. It is understood that many com- 
petitors will not have access to large 
libraries. In making the award, there- 
fore, stress will be laid on the thor- 
ough and intelligent use of such ma- 
terial as may be found in a school or 
town library of moderate size or may 
readily be secured from various 
sources at little or no expense. Sev- 
eral pamphlets, including the Presi- 
dent’s messages and other documents, 
mav be had free on application to the 
National Board for Historical Ser- 
vice, 1133 Woodward building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, 
407 West 117th street, New York, has 
printed official documents of the va- 
rious governments issued in connec- 
tion with thé war and these may be 
had free on application. Some docu- 
ments may also be secured from in- 
dividual Congressmen. 

4. In making the award in each 
group, the committee will give the 
preference to essays in which the sub- 
ject is so treated as to be intelligible 
and interesting to pupils in the class 
of schools in which the writer is 
teaching. 

5. Elaborate bibliographies and 
footnotes are not expected, but each 
paner should be accompanied by a 
brief list of books, periodicals, and 
documents actually consulted. For 
the less obvious and familiar facts, 
brief references to the authorities 
should be made in footnotes. 

6. All essays should be. addressed 
to Waldo G. Leland, secretary, Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service, 
1133. Woodward building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Essays should not_ be 
signed, but each essay should be ac- 
companied by a slip containing the 
name, address, and teaching position 
of the writer. 

7. Essays must be received in 
Washington not later than 6 p. m. on 
Tuesday, January 1, 1918. The prizes 
will be awarded as soon thereafter as 
practicable. 

A similar competition has been in- 
stituted in other states and the essays 
which receive the first prizes in the 
state competitions will be considered 
in a national contest in which two ad- 
ditional prizes of $75 each are to he 
awarded to the best essays submitted 
in Group A and Group B respectively. 
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ahead for 1918 is the teacher’s watchword from December to June. Many of the b 
est 
LOOK places are filled by early appointment, and the Agency that works quiedly but effec- 
— on September vacancies — December and Janua is the one most sought 
~ | Superintendents who prefer to fi AHE that new teachers will be required. ‘ 
eir ranks ged wherever it is known working capacity of the teacher is 
cteengeeenes when unnecessary details of personal welfare and advancement are transferred to 
the Agency that knows the schvols and in general the places where teachers will fit in best. A 
bem who Jast spring declined a science position for which he seemed to us peculiarly 
tted recently admitted that he was now ready to accept a new position even during 
the year, since conditions which he had not foreseen beve arisen to 
make him uneasy. So we speak from experience when we advise now to be ready FOR 1 9] 8. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


BOOKLET 
623 South Wabash estes, Chiceas lilinois | TEAC HING AS A BUSINESS” 
Western Office: Spokanz, WASHINGTON. | Schools of 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRAT2. Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEA H ’ introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN C ERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teacher? and bas filled bun” 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 188%. No charge to empleyers 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable now 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio Severe. New Foe " 


with good generai education wanted tor oeparip eni w 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in — 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appreu'eds 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. Fo further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 


Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK *-Pe™0r people. We 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prof, register only reliable 
Established 1855 Uffice, 306 So. Wabash Ave, te 

b 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
wk Bridge Teather Agenty) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 

120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin Teachers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country, 


6 Beacon St. " * Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


AGENCY 
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If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can 
work without worrying.” 


Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It 
dogs their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, de- 
prives them of the joy of working, and finally cuts them 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. 


_ How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as 
this. Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- 
ing. Read what Mrs. Trackett, of North Fond du Lac, Wis., 
last spring wrote to the T. C. U.:— 


Gentlemen: 
Twice during this severe winter I needed the aid of the 
T. C. U., because I have a family depending on me for sup- 
port. I am most grateful to the friend through whom I 
poined it. I can work without worrying, knowing certainly 
that if-.sickness does come, my income will not stop. 


‘Phe ‘Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- 
ganization of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally 
injured, preventing your savings from being 
swept away for medical expenses. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, 
have found freedom from worry through 
membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 


America should be a member and share its J 2@"c*'s. 
: testimonials. 
protection. If you have not already done so, 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa- ite 
tion. 
Address 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Bidg., 


Lineal, Nebr. 


What the T. C. U. Has Done 
for Others 


A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That { 


Recently Have Been Paid 


An Illinois Teacher had an attack of 
bronchitis. The T. C. U. paid her $42.90. 

A California Teacher had pneumonia. 
The T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left 
arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 

A Maine Teacher slipped on 2 
stone and injured her side. The T 
paid her $46.66. 

A New York Teacher fractured his 
wrist cranking his auto. The U. 
paid him $80.00. 

A are i Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250. 

A Washington Teacher was killed in a 
railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 
widow $2,000. 

The T. C. U. paid her $8o. 

A Michigan Teacher stepped on a nail, 
resulting in infection. The T. C. U. paid 
him 

A Kansas Teacher had an attack of 
passeiene The T. C. U. paid him 
18.75. 

A California Teacher was struck by a 
i as screen, cutting her head. 
J. paid her $80.66. 

An Teacher an attack 
of malaria. The T. C. aid her $59.16. 

A New York Teacher - stairs, 
injuring spine and ribs. The T. C. U. 


paid her $143.3 33: 
An “eacher had an automobile 
accident. The T. C. . paid her $360 


on account of scarlet fever. The T 


A Pennsylvania Teacher was quarantined 
U 
paid him $31.66. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U,, 
534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Send me the whole story and booklet of 
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